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At last—a book of definite, scientific procedures 
to help in the work of restoring the maladjusted 
child to normal! 


THE 

DIAGNOSIS 

AND 

TREATMENT OF 
BEHAVIOR-PROBLEM CHILDREN 


By Harry J. Baker, Pu.D. and VIRGINIA TRAPHAGAN, M.A. 
Director, Psychological Clinic Mental Examiner, Psychological 
Detroit Public Schools Clinic, Detroit Public Schools 


The accumulated wisdom of years of experience in dealing with hundreds, 
even thousands, of children and their parents in the city of Detroit has been 
organized and condensed here as a guide for diagnosing and treating maladjusted 
children of all ages. The book offers in tabulated form the famous Detroit be- 
havior scale, item by item, with a full discussion of each of the 66 items, and 
illustrative case histories of children who have been treated in the Detroit clinic. 
Any child in need of help can be viewed, measured, and treated with the aid of 
this remarkably complete analysis sheet of a human life and its relationships. 
The scientific techniques listed and discussed offer a complete picture of what 
can be done to restore either the quiet, introvert types or the aggressive, dominant 
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The techniques and methods of a famous school 
clinic are now made available for the use of all 
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THE INTEGRITY OF THE AMERICAN COL- 
LEGE FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
ADMINISTRATION’ 


By Dr. WALTER ALBERT JESSUP 
PRESIDENT OF THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


Press dispatches, alumni news, presi- 
dential addresses—all give abundant testi- 
mony to the current activity of the Ameri- 
can college. We are advised from Wash- 
ington that the Federal Government has 
accepted more than 1,600 institutions as 
eligible for recognition by the National 
Youth Administration. Hundreds of com- 
munities have extended the high-school of- 
ferings to include a junior college. Three 
quarters of the normal schools have become 
colleges. Many new colleges are being 
established. Internal changes abound. 
Harvard has announced a new school for 
training in the field of public service on the 
craduate level. Yale has made provision 
for general studies in the graduate school. 
Teachers College announces the Advanced 
School of Edueation. In the Middle West 
we hear of the Chicago Plan, of the Min- 
nesota General College. In the South, 
lorida has just adopted the general col- 
lege idea. In the Far West there is likewise 
the same fanfare of change. More than 
three hundred colleges have agreed to set 
aside their entrance requirements for an 
experimental group of upwards of thirty so- 
called progressive schools. These activities 
on the part of the colleges are evidence of 


1 Address at the New York meeting of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, January 16, 1936. 


academic ferment. It is not surprising that 
there is reported an increase in college stu- 
dents this year. Some of these changes are 
fundamental and will have influence. Many 
of these changes represent a definite convic- 
tion of the importance of improving the 
job. Others are purely window-dressing ; 
they involve nothing more deep-seated than 
the rearrangement of the pages in the cata- 
log or a new description of old courses in 
the current patter. 

The college president who is called upon 
to administer an educational institution in 
these exciting days finds himself pulled and 
hauled in various directions. I am re- 
minded of one of my friends who last year 
was so beset by the pressures of the world 
that he expressed a willingness wholly to 
reorganize his college around a social core. 
He was almost convinced that history, 
English, mathematics, philosophy and lan- 
guages should be exchanged for courses on 
current social values. Indeed, he was won- 
dering whether or not the students were 
profiting by anything his college had to 
offer except in social studies. All this con- 
trasts sharply with another executive who 
is administering his college with little em- 
phasis upon the materials of the eurricu- 
lum. He considers the quality of education 
the important thing. It will be admitted 
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not only that the resources of a college in- 
elude its facilities of materials and men, but 
that these will be modified by its traditions 
and philosophical outlook; in a college the 
imponderables can never be ignored. 

The earlier classifiers of education were 
impressed by the variations in the numeri- 
eal factors that could be used to describe 
the educational institution. Their requi- 
sites differed as to length of the academic 
year, length of semesters, length of hour, 
*‘student’’ clock or whatnot, number of 
hours, number of recitations per day, num- 
ber of recitations per week, number of 
courses to be offered, the amount of work 
recognized for graduation, the number of 
A grades given in a class, the teaching load, 
number of Ph.D.’s on the faculty, size of 
endowment, the manner of keeping the rec- 
ords, the number of departments and count- 
less other phenomena that could be de- 
seribed in terms of arithmetic or algebra. 

As one might expect, all this arithmetical 
reckoning has led to much counting of 
noses. The fact that the typical student is 
admitted to college on the basis of his ree- 
ord in a secondary school has brought about 
almost universal classification of secondary 
schools. With the system of units and ecred- 
its, affecting the admission and transfer of 
students, there has evolved a vast network 
of accrediting and standardizing agencies 
constantly at work upon the task of making 
and revising lists of schools and colleges 
that are approved for one or another pur- 
pose. Lists have been statewide, regional 
or national in character. For the most 
part, standards have been set up by volun- 
tary agreement. Standardizing agencies 
and inspecting staffs have had tremendous 
influence in persuading the public to a be- 
lief in measurable ‘‘standards,’’ and in 

getting such standards regarded as essen- 
tial to first-class education. It is hard to 


exaggerate the coercive pressures of these 
voluntary 
themselves. 


inspectors upon the schools 
Pity the president who has to 
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announce to his constituency that his insti- 
tution has been removed from some ap- 
proved list! 

Certain studies made within recent years 
lend color to the belief that we ought not 
to be too well satisfied with mechanical 
standards that are so easily measured. 

In the Foundation ten-year study of 
30,000 high-school and college students in 
Pennsylvania there has been found wide 
variability among institutions as well as 
students. After giving ten-hour examina- 
tions, which included reasoning as well as 
memory, Dr. Learned reports that institu- 
tions equally well accredited vary enor- 
mously in their suecess with students and 
with the growth of the enduring knowledge 
on the part of students. This difference 
holds not alone as to different types of stu- 
dent attracted by the various colleges ; some 
colleges are very much more successful than 
others in dealing with students of the same 
or similar ability. Not only did the level 
of attainment differ among colleges, but the 
individual performance of the students in 
any college varied so widely as to make it 
seem imperative that some attention be paid 
to this difference by the institutions them- 
selves ; for example, 10 per cent. of the high- 
school seniors ranked with the upper half 
of the college seniors in some colleges. The 
lowest 25 per cent. of the Pennsylvania col- 
lege seniors secured scores below those made 
by the upper 25 per cent. of the high-school 
seniors. Had students been graduated on 
the basis of enduring knowledge rather 
than 120 credits and four-year attendance, 

many seniors would have been denied diplo- 
mas in favor of freshmen, sophomores and 
juniors who were superior in this particular 
to the lower two thirds of the seniors. 
These differences may have been due to 
physiological limitations in reading ability, 
as has been noted by such students:as Horn, 
Gray, Gates, Dearborn, and others, or to 
lack of interest or to lack of some other 
essential capacity. But, whatever the rea- 
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son, it is certain that such divergence in 
college classes presents a problem that can 
not be permanently ignored. 

The Chicago plan, the Swarthmore plan, 
Goucher and many others that are being 
tried out are evidences of a recognition of 
the situation. Surely, as the facts become 
known, no college will ignore the need for 
looking deeply into the problem of variabil- 
ity between individual students. 

Dr. Marcia Edwards has just completed 
at the University of Minnesota a study of 
the records of nearly 28,000 graduate stu- 
dents enrolled in eighteen recognized grad- 
uate colleges, including Chicago, Princeton, 
Yale, Stanford and Michigan. Each insti- 
tution cooperated with Dr. Edwards by 
reporting the records of each student, first 
as to whether or not his work was satisfac- 
tory; second, as to whether or not he se- 
cured an advanced degree. The records of 
these students were then distributed on the 
basis of the colleges from which they had 
eraduated, and the undergraduate college 
rated accordingly. Dr. Edwards found 
little, if any, difference in the performance 
of students in the graduate colleges who 
came from obscure, unaccredited colleges 
and those who came from the fully accred- 
ited institutions. 

She then redistributed this material to 
find out whether there were differences in 
performance in the graduates of the normal 
schools or teachers colleges from those of 
the liberal arts colleges or universities. 
Ilere again there was no appreciable differ- 
ence. 

She then distributed the list on the basis 
of whether or not the students had gradu- 
ated from colleges on the accredited list of 
the Association of American Universities. 
Here again there was little appreciable dif- 
ference. Only 15 per cent. of the one hun- 
dred colleges whose students performed 
best in these eighteen graduate colleges 
were on the approved list of the Association 
of American Universities, whereas twenty- 
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three of the one hundred institutions that 
stood lowest were on the approved list. 
While such a comparison is not a final 
measure of the college, and it should be 
realized that this may be a commentary on 
the graduate college itself, yet it must be 
admitted that a place on an approved list 
is likewise not a basis for complete satis- 
faction. Such recognition is not enough. 

Let us direct our attention to an ap- 
proved list on the secondary level. The 
University of Iowa has, for a number of 
years, conducted a statewide high-school 
examination. More than three hundred 
schools, registering over sixty thousand stu- 
dents, have voluntarily given these exami- 
nations from year to year. Since the 
examination is given to every pupil, it is 
easy to find the relative standing of the 
school as a whole. The schools thus rated 
by the performance of their students were 
distributed on the basis of their membership 
on the approved list of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Here again it was found that there 
was an overlapping of more than 90 per 
cent. in performance. 

Thus it is evident that if schools were to 
be measured by the performance of their 
students on the secondary, the collegiate or 
the graduate level, the present systems of 
accreditation leave much to be desired and 
indeed tend to conceal many differences 
rather than reveal them. Certainly we 
should strive to get a better basis for classi- 
fication than we have been using. 

At the present time there is in progress 
a study on the use of library books on the 
part of college students. It was found that 
last year, in one of the highly regarded col- 
leges of the country included on most if not 
all approved lists, more than fifty of the 
students did not withdraw a single book 
from the library. Wide differences were 
revealed in the use of the library by stu- 
dents under different instructors. It was 
found that only eight thousand books were 
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withdrawn from the library for the use of 
800 students or staff—this in the face of the 
fact that the institution is the possessor of 
a library of one hundred thousand volumes 
and is pushing vigorously for more books 
on the theory that this is an essential need. 

Such reports as these could be multiplied. 
They are enough to suggest, however, the 
administrative danger of resting our case 
on the less significant but easily ascertained 
numerical phases of college. We respond 
to the pressures that are easily defined and 
to the response devote so much time and 
energy and give so much official considera- 
tion that it is easy to miss the thing for 
which the college is created and is main- 
tained. The philanthropic foundations, 
the Social Science Research Council, the 
National Research Council, industry and 
the Federal Government are all maintain- 
ing aggressive and effective centers of edu- 
cation or scientific inquiry, but all these 
agencies are for the most part dependent 
upon the personnel that the college pro- 
vides. They need competent men; the 
world needs competent men. What are we 
to do to help these individual students at- 
tain their full intellectual and personal 
development? Our present system of ac- 
ereditation was based originally on the 
theory that the things emphasized were 
essential. Certainly every change that has 
been made in the standards has been intro- 
duced on the assumption that, as the insti- 
tution attains new standards, the institu- 
tion will improve, and that the product will 
improve with the institution. 

Why do we not transfer our administra- 
tive attention from the institution, with its 
four-year straight-jacket and its external 
standards, to the students themselves? The 
students are the integrating factor of the 
system. Why do we not recognize more 
fully the variability that exists among the 
students who come to us from the sec- 
ondary schools? There is ample scientific 
proof, to say nothing of our common obser- 
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vation, to drive home the fact that the year. 
class divisions, as they are at present con- 
stituted on a time and course basis, are 
well-nigh meaningless in so far as they 
measure interest in leafming and actual 
working knowledge, to say nothing of the 
wide diversity in special abilities which 
limit the student’s capacity to profit by the 
classification which the college now pro- 
vides. 

Many colleges have already taken radical 
steps to meet the situation. The problem is 
being attacked at Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Chicago and Stanford; in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Florida; at Swarthmore, Bennington, 
Bard, Buffalo and Lawrence. In addition 
to these well-publicized examples, hundreds 
of colleges are trying to bestir themselves 
in this direction. The fact that three hun- 
dred colleges have agreed to accept special 
students from the so-called progressive 
schools is a case in point. How the college 
is to maintain its integrity by rising above 
standards that are external and irrelevant 
is a problem that must be faced if we are to 
discover new standards closer to the heart 
of genuine education. What is the college 
for? Is it an end in itself or is it an agency 
that can be justified only as it constantly 
perfects its adjustment to a clear purpose? 
So many of us are beset with operating 
problems of one kind or another that we 
are more or less continuously promoting 
our institutions instead of critically consid- 
ering their function. We find that the pub- 
lie understands the conventional standards 
and can be brought to join in an attempt 
to conform to them. The publie under- 
stands what it means to be added to or 
dropped from some approved list. With 
the short tenure of college presidents, it is 
not surprising that much of the time and 
attention of an institution is directed 
toward the standardizing agencies. Thank 
Heaven, there are indications that there is 
a change. Doubt is wide-spread about the 
significance of the unit and eredit system. 
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All sorts of proposals are being made that 
imply a willingness to take account of 
creater light. 

Many of the attempts to use the liberal 
arts college for vocational purposes have 
been disappointing. Increased specializa- 
tion and the need for more knowledge, as 
well as for greater maturity on the part of 
beginners in the various professions, have 
brought about the development of a vast 
number of professional schools—medicine, 
law, theology, engineering, agriculture, and 
the like. With the inerease in the demand 
for the secondary teacher with the master’s 
degree, it is possible that much, if not all, 
of the so-ealled professional work in educa- 
tion for secondary teachers may be shifted 
to the postgraduate level. This would give 
the college of liberal arts in the future a 
better chance to maintain itself than it has 
had in the past, since roughly one half of 
our graduates in liberal arts teach. The 
number of schools of journalism and busi- 
ness now at a graduate level may relieve the 
liberal arts college of still more of its voca- 
tional pressure. There is also a tendency 
to place schools of art and dramatiecs on 
a graduate basis. Not a few colleges have 
operated for such a long time under these 
shifting pressures that they have perhaps 
forgotten how to organize their work with 
any clear objectives of their own. From the 
standpoint of survival during an agitated 
period of growth they may have been justi- 
fied, but with new alignments in education 

the expanding high school, the junior 
college and the vocational school on a grad- 
uate level—they will be compelled to take 
stock of their own place in this new scheme. 
Just what is the college field ? 

With the growth in the junior college, 
many four-year colleges find themselves 
with relatively small freshman and sopho- 
more classes and a corresponding increase 
in the upper division. With a rise in the 
average maturity of the student body, 
amounting to some two years, there will 
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come the need for selecting a staff capable 
of stimulating minds whose knowledge is 
more advanced and exacting. As Dr. Suz- 
zallo said, ‘‘They will organize knowledge 
into intellectual vistas, which emphasize 
rather than exclude; into learning ap- 
proaches which will permit the student’s 
mind to move as freely as curiosity and 
thought impel him, down all the highways, 
the erossroads, and the side lanes of 
thought adventure and learning.’’ 

It would seem, furthermore, that this 
might be a time for a reorientation of the 
college. This may be the time to recognize 
the student himself as a person rather than 
a mere absorber of professional knowledge. 
For many years the college of medicine 
stressed rigidly prescribed pre-medical 
courses. But the Lowell Commission on 
Medical Education has advised against such 
early specialization. Indeed one of the 
most influential medical educators has re- 
cently advised his pre-medical students to 
take less science and more humanities, his- 
tory, music, art and travel, and the other 
things that contribute to an interesting per- 
sonality. A recent symposium on prepara- 
tion for engineering resulted in an agree- 
ment that industry was set up to provide 
the special application of technical training 
for engineering with little practical diffi- 
culty. Representatives of industry ex- 
pressed the hope, on the other hand, that 
they might receive from the college men 
better trained in the fundamental sciences 
and in the humanities. In short, they were 
asking for broader, richer and wiser per- 
sonality. The law schools are very generally 
expressing a preference for students with 
an all-round general training. All these 
trends are grist to the college mill. 

It is a far ery from the first American 
college, with its immature students, its 
small faculty, its simple, rigid curriculum, 
to the wealth of educational opportunity 
that is now provided for students who are 
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much more mature. Even as late as during 
the second quarter of the last century, 40 
per cent. of Harvard freshmen were fifteen 
years of age or less, 13 per cent. were four- 
teen years old or younger. The early cur- 
riculum, from the modern point of view, 
left much to be desired. Its core was lan- 
guage and language and more language. 
Not only were undergraduates limited to 
this type of instruction, but they were orally 
and publicly examined. The questioning 
and the disputation of commencement days 
were high lights in the whole affair. These 
were comprehensive examinations with a 
vengeance. Until recently we have almost 
abandoned these except at the end of the 
training for the doctorate in philosophy. 
In those days ability to satisfy stringent 
examiners as to intellectual mastery of 
much learning, attendance of four years and 
a blameless life were the essential hurdles 
that confronted the candidate for the first 
degree. To-day we hear much of the im- 
portance of so changing our undergradu- 
ate course that the student may have, on the 
one hand, more familiarity with the conflict- 
ing issues in our social and economic life 
and, on the other, a better knowledge of 
science to enable him to live in a scientific 
world. This all seems very simple and con- 
vincing. Nevertheless, our own founders, 
the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the designers of the Constitu- 
tion, were for the most part college gradu- 
ates who during their immature years in col- 
lege were fed a steady and exclusive diet of 
languages which for practical purposes were 
almost as dead then as now. Yet these 
graduates, according to a carefully docu- 
mented study by Father Walsh, led a politi- 
eal revolution that rocked the world. They 
studied Latin, Greek, Hebrew, literature, 
history and philosophy, rather than mate- 
rial recommended by a Social Science Com- 
mission. They defended their right to 
graduate by disputation in Latin rather 
than by participating in open forums on 
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social problems, as advocated so convine- 
ingly by our contemporaries. They revolted 
and risked their necks thereby. They set 
up a constitutional government that has 
outlasted any of its time. Not only were 
they able to reach an agreement as to the 
statement of a constitution, but they in- 
cluded provision for the orderly change of 
this document so that it has remained in 
force by amendments and interpretation 
for one hundred and fifty years. The early 
college supplemented this simple curriculum 
with the closest oversight of the morals and 
manners of the student. The early rules 
emphasized the fact that the institution felt 
a keen responsibility for each student as a 
person in the sight of God. 

Three centuries of growth is evidence 
of the vitality and the success of our venture 
in higher education. Colleges have to this 
day exemplified their sense of responsibility 
for students. Witness the new housing 
schemes and tutorial devices. To this day 
the best colleges have emphasized serious 
teaching. Just now we are witnessing a 
revival of comprehensive examinations that 
bids fair to be accepted everywhere. The 
efforts of the long-established and powerful 
universities to break up the lockstep in ad- 
mitting, classifying and graduating students 
are highly significant. We are on the way 
toward a generous recognition of individual 
differences among students and are showing 
a willingness to accept the consequence of 
such recognition either by excluding incom- 
petent students in some institutions or by 
drawing them off from the conventional 
courses to specialized programs such as are 
found at Minnesota and elsewhere. The 
Chicago plan provides for constant reclassi- 
fication of the students who are admitted by 
an individual adjustment which conforms 
to each student’s interest and capacity. 
Progress is marked not by conformity to 
credits and hours but by comprehensive 
examinations. 

To the casual student in this field or to 
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inexperienced college presidents these 
changes may spell confusion. On the con- 
trary, they represent in reality a disposition 
to evaluate the situation in which we find 
ourselves, in the light of our increased 
knowledge; and a determination to main- 
tain the integrity of the college by assur- 
ing ourselves that the students admitted 
are prepared to profit by it and that our 
treatment of them is the best that we know. 
here is abundant evidence that the problem 
of the arts college is not confined to Amer- 
ica. John Murray, principal of University 
College, Exeter, has recently voiced the 
English problem thus: 


The confiseatory sociology of the present times 
has laid a heavy hand on the universities as or- 
guns of use and advantage. The early universities 
examined and certified for one career only—that 
of the university teacher. The modern university 
is expected to teach and certify for any and every 
form of work. The old primacy of the Arts Fac- 
ulty, the citadel of the university spirit and of 
humanism, is gone. The spread of scientific 
specialization and of the technologies has been too 
much for the old spiritual leadership. At the 
birth of the new universities there was, besides 
utility, leadership. At the birth of the new uni- 
versities there was, besides utility, a beatifie vision 
to be realized. There was, but it is utility that 
now bodies itself forth in a thousand forms, and 
holds the eye and the will. A prodigious useful- 
ness has submerged the universities. 

To sum it up, an intangible essence is lost, or 
in danger of being lost, an essence of which the 
idealist is assured and the utilitarian doubtful or 


disdainful. A university is like a man: it may 
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gain the whole world and lose its own soul. Some 
institutions can be completely soulless and com- 
pletely serviceable; but not a university. 


These tendencies and risks are not confined to 
England. 

A university that loses its soul loses the best 
part of its claim to freedom. In this hard world 
men and institutions are seldom accorded more 
freedom than they need, and often less. The new 
specialists who crowd the universities need less 
than the old humanists whose ghosts haunt the 
quadrangle. Any dictator might see his chance 
in the present state of the universities that have 
sold themselves to utility. If the universities 
have lost their humanism, or the prophetic and 
magisterial tones in preaching it, need a dictator 
hesitate? From him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath. 


The future of each and every college will 
be determined by its ability to find its job, 
to undertake only as much of a program as 
it can carry out honestly, to select students 
who can profit by its resources, to leave to 
other agencies everything else. Fortunate 
will be the college which ean include in its 
inventory of resources a few really great 
persons as teachers, men and women actu- 
ally worth knowing because of the ripeness 
of their scholarship and the richness of 
their lives. Superior to any particular 
forms and limits of organization, it is the 
currents set in motion alone by such an 
influence and atmosphere that ean effectu- 
ally meet the demands of a diverse and 
exacting student body and worthily main- 
tain the traditional glory of the American 
college. 


THE INTEGRITY OF THE COLLEGE’ 


By Dr. HENRY MERRITT WRISTON 
PRESIDENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


It is the business of the president of the 
association to sing a kind of swan song, but 
before singing mine I want to speak of a 
swan—at least one whose life is as long as 
that of the swan—who goes on forever. An 


1 Address of the president of the Association of 
American Colleges, New York, January 16, 1936. 





extraordinary combination is Dr. Kelly, an 
Irish Quaker, if you can faney that. He 
has all the keenness and the quickness of the 
Irishman, he has all the independence and 
the persistence of the Quaker. In all my 
experience I have known no one who knew 
what he wanted so much of the time, and 
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why he wanted it all the time. You can tap 
him on any educational problem, and out 
will flow a stream of knowledge. You can 
not mention an educational experiment that 
he does not remember, and he will match 
you with another one. He is a man, more- 
over, who has gained that greatest of all 
gifts—the gift of wisdom, because after the 
proposition has been put up to him, he turns 
it over slowly in his mind, and when he 
reaches his conclusion it is the right con- 
clusion, as many a succeeding president has 
found. I want, in leaving this office, to say 
just this one word, that in my experience 
as a teacher and as an administrative officer, 
many men have contributed to my educa- 
tion; but working with Dr. Kelly for a year 
in some intimacy has been one of the enrich- 
ing experiences of my life, and has brought 
to me an insight into the problems of Amer- 
ican education which I think I could have 
got from no other single man. 


In times of stress man is fain to find a 
scapegoat for his troubles. At such times 
the ancient doctrine to which Rousseau, for 
example, adhered, is preached again. Man, 
by nature, is good. He is corrupted by 
Therefore change the insti- 
tutions—so that the true and beautiful na- 
ture of man may emerge. To-day all insti- 
tutions are under fire. Proposals for 
remaking them are to be found on every 
hand. 


institutions. 


Educational institutions naturally share 
this plague of proposals with all other types. 
The American college has not produced 
persons capable of bringing in the mil- 
lennium; therefore it has broken down. It 
must be reconstructed. Historically it 
grew, ‘‘like Topsy’’; that must be the 
trouble. There must be a plan. <A new 
college must be fabricated and articulated. 
These are the words of nearly all the re- 
formers. Let us 
and ‘‘rebuild.’’ All these 
words betray the dominance of the engi- 


Whatever is, is wrong. 
‘make a plan’ 


, 
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neer, of the mechanistic concept of the 
world and all that dwells therein. The 
apotheosis of the engineer has made us 
think always in terms of plans, of construe- 
tion and machinery. We understand build- 
ing and machinery. We do not understand 
man. So we talk about the things we un- 
derstand. Institutions are conceived as 
structures; they approximate manufactur- 
ing plants. We feed in the raw freshman 
and take out the alumnus—or as it is called, 
the ‘‘end-product.’’ Looking upon the 
end-product we perceive that it is not good. 
So we will tear down the institutions, re- 
design the machinery and produce some- 
thing else. Upon what we will produce, 
no one agrees—just so it be different from 
the past and present, and ‘‘better,’’ espe- 
cially ‘‘socially’’ better. We must remake 
society, a better whole out of worse parts. 
It’s a wonder no one suggested it asa WPA 
project! 

Not having the faintest idea what we 
want, we must approach the matter experi- 
mentally. Here our second modern god 
appears—the scientist. He experiments 
and produces marvels. We will experi- 
ment, and doubtless marvels will follow. 
Some experiments will be controlled. Oth- 
ers will be with deuces wild—at least many 
have been. Knowing more and more about 
man in nature and less and less about the 
nature of man, we will follow the procedures 
that produced the first result and hope, 
against all evidence, that they will reverse 
the second. 

I grew up, unwittingly, under the 9-4—4—3 
plan, which was later modified to an 8-443 
plan, then to a 6—-3-3-4-8 plan. The latest 
streamlined model is 6-44-3-2. All this 
abracadabra would make an ordinary nu- 
merologist tremble. But are not figures 
and formulae the data of the engineer and 
the physicist? By these catalytic numerals 
we unite our twin gods into one. 

More than twenty-five years ago one of 
the early reformers in education began to 
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insist that the colleges should drop the last 
two years. Intermittently during the prog- 
ress of our adventures in an educational 
wonderland, ‘‘Off with his head,’’ has been 
repeated. Occasionally some one has sug- 
vested a compromise ; give the colleges three 
years—take off the head just above the ears. 
That much will never be missed! Still more 
recently the suggestion has been made that 
lacking a head it be given more feet by 
adding the last two years of high school to 
the college. Thus it will have four years; 
so it should be satisfied. 

It is said in defense of all these sugges- 
tions that it—whatever ‘‘it’’ may be at the 
moment—conforms more nearly to ‘‘natu- 
ral’’ divisions, of which there are none! 
Adolescenee does not come on perfect sched- 
ule. It does not have standardized effects 
educationally or even physically. 

It is said in further defense of proposed 
reforms that they will save time. It re- 
minds me of the salesman trying to per- 
suade the farmer to feed his hogs cracked 
‘‘Hogs can digest it faster,’’ said 
the salesman. ‘‘Well,’’ said the farmer, 
‘‘what’s a hog’s time worth?’’ Suppose 
we do learn faster. Suppose a high-school 
vraduate ‘‘knows’’ as much as the college 
eraduate of a century ago. What of it? 
Ilave not likewise the horizons of knowl- 
edge widened? Have not the difficulties 
of synthesis increased and become more 
acute as they have become more complex? 
Does the high-school graduate have as satis- 
factory a philosophy of life (I suppose one 
should say environmental adjustment) as 
did the college graduate of a hundred years 
Not if the reformers are right, he 





corn. 


ago? 
hasn’t. 
Anyway, what is the hurry? Do business 
or industry or the professions want them 
faster and faster or better and better? 
What is their complaint? Not of our struc- 
tures, techniques or cabalistiec numbers, but 
that the college graduate has not breadth, 
mental and moral energy, emotional sta- 
bility and readiness to learn still more. 
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To what goal do we hurry them? Skid 
them rapidly over general education with 
survey courses that they may enter the 
portals of specialization. As though that 
were the end and aim of man. It may 
prove his end, but never again his aim. We 
live among the indubitable biessings of 
specialization, but ‘we suffer from its un- 
deniable shortcomings. Seeing those defi- 
ciencies of specialization as an ideal one 
would expect a more balanced emphasis. It 
is about twenty-five years too late for this 
distortion to go unchallenged. We know 
that these specialists will many of them go 
out to give a ‘‘general’’ education which 
they neither understand nor believe in. 
Others will distort the procedures of busi- 
ness, of law, of social and political organi- 
zations through narrowness of outlook and 
lack of broad views. Specialized training 
we must have. But with every profession 
overcrowded, why not defer it until it may 
rest upon a broad and sure foundation? 

At the same moment that we listen to the 
juggling of time signals, we are told that 
the conception of a timed education is 
wrong anyway. Some learn faster than 
others. The four-year period is ridiculed 
as ‘‘time-serving,’’ and the jail is held the 
closest analogy to the college. Indeed the 
jail is held to be the more liberal. From a 
sentence to jail a man may deduct time for 
good behavior, whereas the college sentence 
contains no such mitigation. Let us ad- 
mit that there has been too much time- 
serving. Is the eure to substitute some 
other unit in place of time? If it is not all- 
important is it therefore unimportant? 
What is to be gained by establishing some 
new arbitrary unit which likewise may be 
short-circuited so far as intellectual growth 
is concerned? Why not suggest that the 
time be used profitably? Perhaps that 
would be too simple an answer. 

In point of fact you must give the bach- 
elor’s degree upon an arbitrary basis. It 
may be arbitrary in point of time. It may 
be arbitrary in point of matter. Hitherto 
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it has always been a combination of these 
two—four years and a certain mastery 
more or less certainly estimated or mea- 
sured. Now it is sought to use only the arbi- 
trary measure of material learned; time 
being held of no essential importance. Yet 
the chief protagonist of this view reports 
that the time element “remains, for most, 
This fact comes 
closer than any previous datum to lending 
statistical validity to a conception that is 
rejected. 


substantially four years. 


It is insisted that our estimates of achieve- 
ment have not been true measures. Very 
well, improve them, but what has that to do 
with the structure of the institution? It 
is said we must change it all because it takes 
too long to get a degree. How long is too 
long? Is some one worried lest a person 
might know too much, have too broad an 
outlook or too mature a judgment to justify 
an A.B. degree? 

Again, the complaint is made that the 
degree does not mean anything. Does any 
present proposal for reform stand a chance 
of changing the situation? Degrees have 
been granted for hundreds of years. Never 
until relatively recently did any one dream 
of standard degrees. More of the apotheosis 
of the engineer. <A degree, historically, 
was precisely what it appeared to be, a 
grant from an institution which gave the 
student, upon any grounds that seemed 
reasonable to it, its imprimatur. I suppose 
The master’s de- 
gree was granted later without residence or 
examination upon the theory that an edu- 
eated man would keep on growing intel- 
lectually. Only when the _ tailor-made 
product of the American college proved 
that false, was the master’s degree made a 
degree in course; it is scarcely more repu- 
table in consequence. Degrees granted by 
an institution were, by courtesy and faith 
The 
recognition rested only upon the assump- 
tion of its integrity. 


I should say exequatur. 


in its integrity, recognized elsewhere. 
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A standardized degree is impossible. The 
same degree will always mean more from 
some institutions than from others. Let us 
admit it. Does any one expect all the stu- 
dents who go to an American college to get 
their money’s worth? They do not get 
their money’s worth uniformly anywhere 
else. Recently I read an advertisement of 
an agency devoted to that business. It 
stated that ‘‘the best full page advertise- 
ment attracts fourteen times as many read- 
ers as the worst.’’ The cost of the space is 
the same. The cost of preparing the worst 
may be greater than the cost of the best. 
That is a statistic. Therefore it must be 
right; blessed be statistics! Yet no one is 
seeking to standardize the value of a full- 
page advertisement. Some buy well; some 
buy badly. It is so, it will be so, in educa- 
tion. If, by the aid of an institution, a man 
achieves a liberal education he may pay 
some part of the cost, but he can not pay 
with any price for the value received. If 
by reason of slothful will, blunted purpose 
or want of integrity in the institution, he 
fails to get an education, and receives only 
a degree, any payment is wasted. He has 
suffered damage by lingering in an environ- 
ment which yielded him no profit. 

Whatever structure, system or measure 
you adopt, some men will barely meet your 
arbitrarily established essentials for your 
degree. Others will achieve goals far in 
excess of any minimum standard you set. 
The degree has never been, and never will 
be, a measure of a man’s education. There 
is no reason to wish it were. 

There can be no standard degree—and 
there can be no standard college. It looked 
for a time as though an effort would be 
made to achieve those results. It is in 
process of abandonment, and speed the day 
of its total eclipse. It is inconceivable that 
there should be such a thing as a ‘‘stand- 
ard’’ faculty. When all the statistics are 
gathered and all the studies are made they 
do not explain Socrates or Jesus or any 
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other significant teacher. Teaching is, and 
remains, an art. It is the projection of 
one’s personality. The phrase a ‘‘standard 
personality’’ would be a contradiction in 
terms. 

Let us forget the eternal tinkering with 
the structure and form. We have the four- 
year college. No one has found a substitute 
for it that wins approval of others. Let it 
stand. Let us cease trying to imitate the 
engineer’s slick efficiency in automatic 
packaging which would measure out the 
precise dehydrated weight of a quantum of 
information and label the package A.B. 
That is not the ideal at all. 

What is the ideal? It is growth, physi- 
eally, mentally, spiritually, emotionally, 
esthetically. It is the achievement and the 
refinement of a sense of values. Growth at 
the adult level can not be measured accu- 
rately. Intellectual achievement may be 
measured better than moral growth or emo- 
tional development or esthetic discrimina- 
tion or spiritual power. Some of these can 
not, in any objective sense (in any engi- 
neering or scientific sense), be measured at 
all. But they can be recognized. Some- 
times we act as though subjective judgment 
were a synonym for utter damnation. It 
may be, but not necessarily. Judgments 
may be wise, just, penetrating, construc- 
tive. It all depends upon the judge. Be- 
hold a statistic has shown that a series of 
judges, good, bad and indifferent with dif- 
ferent ideals, aims and personalities, have 
judged the same student work variously. 
That is not the point. The point is to get 
good judges and accept their variations as 
inherent. Members of the Supreme Court 
of the United States serve for life. They 
are protected from many forms of pressure. 
But they do not often vote unanimously. 
Wise, just, learned, impartial men will al- 
ways have individual standards of value. 
So be it. Let us measure where we can. 
Where we can not measure let us form re- 
sponsible judgments. A premature effort 
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to weigh the imponderables will do vastly 
more harm than good, for it will lay a false 
emphasis upon externals, upon the forms. 
It will withdraw attention from the sub- 
stance and the significant realities. 

The definition I have postulated has an 
effect upon the question of the time element 
in a college course. So far as ‘‘book- 
knowledge’’ is concerned either the four- 
year degree or the degree given wholly on 
the basis of examinations may produce al- 
most identical results. But only a denial 
that growth requires time, and an assump- 
tion that student life has little significance 
outside rigidly academic pursuits could in- 
duce one to insist that the total result of 
the two systems could be the same. 

The basic requirements for the degree 
reflect the values which the college holds 
significant. If intellectual achievement is 
the exclusive goal, the time element may 
become subordinate. If on the other hand 
physical, emotional, esthetic, spiritual and 
social values seem significant to the college, 
even though they may not be metered or 
measured, then time is of the essence of the 
matter. 

The opportunity to secure a degree by 
passing a test without reference to time 
spent in residence is an inducement to do so. 
In so far as it is an incentive to save time 
it encourages an abnormal concentration of 
attention upon a single phase of experience, 
and tends to slight other significant aspects 
of life. It is an encouragement to skimp 
leisure, to eschew social life, to neglect 
church and the life of the spirit generally, 
and to wear down the body by failure to 
have sufficient diversity of activity and in- 
terest. Even within the intellectual sphere 
it has some undesirable tendencies. Al- 
most inevitably it puts a premium upon 
‘*book-learning’”’ as distinct from reflective 
thinking, upon getting the material rather 
than bringing it into an organized relation- 
ship to some framework of values. Reflec- 
tive synthesis is seldom achieved under 
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pressure with a wet towel about the brow. 
One must chew the eud of reflection in 
something approximating leisurely calm. 
There, alone, if so utilized, is adequate 
justification for four years. 

We disapprove of the business man who 
becomes so absorbed in his manufacturing 
or mercantile activities that he allows the 
politician to run the city and the state, the 
preacher to run the church, his wife to run 
the home and his children to run to the 
movies. Why then should we set up a sys- 
tem of education which approximates in its 
emphasis the very things which we abhor in 
our civilization ? 

One of the best teachers I ever had urged 
us always to reason from a strong case. 
Very well. Suppose you knew that Student 
A who came to your college was going to 
live a healthy, normal, robust life, and be 
killed in an automobile accident the day he 
received his degree. Suppose he and all but 
yourself were in ignorance of that grisly 


fact. You alone had responsible knowledge 
of it. Upon what basis would you organize 


his college years? 

Would you distract attention from pres- 
ent reality and its exigent problems and 
satisfactions by dogging him to make up his 
mind vocational adjustment. 
Would you hurry him forward to some in- 
Would you insist that 
he was in college for intellectual discipline 
and that all his energies should be poured 
into that—all else to be a by-product? Not 
at all. We should recognize that whatever 
significance would ever atttach to his ecol- 
lege experience would be immediate. We 
should want him to aequire a sense of 
values, an acquaintance with beauty, a phi- 
losophy of life that included death. In 
short, we should want those four years to 


about a 


tense specialization ? 


have intrinsic significance, a value not de- 
pendent upon future use, upon income nor 
height nor depth nor any other creature. 
In place of that omniscient knowledge 
about the future of one student we have 
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complete, or almost complete, ignorance of 
the future of all students. Their futures 
are unpredictable. Despite all our person- 
nel techniques, as long as there is growth, 
they will remain so. That point suggests 
the same solution as in the earlier hypo- 
thetical ease. College is an experience valid 
within itself, or not valid at all. It is de- 
pendent for its genuine validity upon noth- 
ing that follows. The immediacy of these 
values does not mean that they are transi- 
tory. That they are present values does 
not mean that they do not encompass the 
future. They are stable values. Therefore, 
they have significance not only for college 
years, but become part of the students’ 
continuing and permanent equipment. Col- 
lege is an experience both individual and 
social; it is intellectual, physical, emotional, 
spiritual. It is a time for the maturation 
of personality. By definition maturity re- 
quires time; it should not be unduly has- 
tened by hothouse methods. It may be in- 
fluenced toward perfection by controlled 
environment. 

Therefore with the insistence of Presi- 
dent Hutchins that ‘‘the three worst words 
in education are character, personality and 
facts’’ I can not agree. ‘‘Personality,’’ he 
says, ‘‘is the qualification we look for in an 
anti-intellectual teacher. . . . Apparently 
we insist on personality in the teacher be- 
cause we cannot insist upon intellect; we 
are anti-intellectual.’’ This is a character- 
istic modern statement. It sets up a sharp 
antithesis and ignores all middle ground. 
It is a false antithesis; much more could be 
said in defense of the thesis that personality 
and intellect are interdependent. 

‘We talk of character,’’ he goes on to 
say, ‘‘as the end of education because an 
anti-intellectual world will not accept intel- 
ligence as its proper aim. Certainly since 
the ‘Meno’ of Plato we have little reason 
to suppose that we could teach character 
directly. Courses in elementary, interme- 
diate, and advanced character will fail of 
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their object. The moral virtues are formed 
by lifelong habit, to which a university 
education contributes, but which it cannot 
be its primary purpose to supply. A uni- 
versity education must chiefly be directed 
to inculeating the intellectual virtues, and 
these are the product of rigorous intellec- 
tual effort.’’ 

Why set up an antithesis between charac- 
ter and intelligence? Only for purposes of 
discussion ean one distinguish between the 
two. Personality is divisible only through 
abnormality. Therefore neither character 
nor intelligence is complete or safe without 
the other. Therefore character is as much 
a sound product of education as intellect. 
While it is true that courses in elementary, 
intermediate and advanced character will 
fail, it is equally true that courses in ele- 
mentary, intermediate and advanced intel- 
lectual virtue would also fail. It is not 
alone the moral virtues which are formed 
by lifelong habit; precisely the same state- 
ment ean be made regarding the intellectual 
virtues. If the intellectual virtues are the 
produet of rigorous effort, may not the same 
statement be made regarding the moral vir- 
tues? The basie problem is the same, it is 
the problem of self-mastery, of self-disci- 
pline. Without that fundamental achieve- 
ment neither character nor intellect will 
thrive. As was said long ago, ‘‘He that 
setteth at nought wisdom and discipline is 
miserable. ”’ 

College years should supply the opportu- 
nity for and stimulate the exercise of both. 
To insist upon this is not to be anti-intel- 
lectual. On the other hand, to insist upon 
intellectuality at the sacrifice of all else is 
to deny the whole process of education it- 
self. If our aim is to escape the domination 
of facets and to erect ideas and principles 
into their adequate stature, we must not 
begin by destroying the possibility of syn- 
thesis, through insistence upon the dispa- 
rate nature of the elements of experience. 
Cold intellectualism never solved any prob- 
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lem that daunted mankind. Somewhere in 
the motives that carried forward the work 
or in the interpretation of the data, emotion 
played its inevitable part. Overemphasis 
upon intellectualism may produce a wholly 
undisciplined emotional nature and lead to 
wild excesses. Character, personality, in- 
telligence belong together. In isolation or 
imbalance they lose significance. Professor 
Whitehead summed it up with the remark, 
‘‘Wisdom is the fruit of a balanced devel- 
opment. It is this balanced growth of indi- 
viduality which it should be the aim of edu- 
cation to secure.’’ This is simply the echo 
of Solomon’s great prayer, at the critical 
juncture of his career, for ‘‘an understand- 
ing heart to . . . discern between good and 
bad.”’ 

Let us admit without cavil that values 
can not be transmitted by direct teaching 
procedures. They must, in Professor Hock- 
ing’s magnificently simple phrase, ‘‘be 
felt.’’ Each is a new discovery for each 
individual. That does not mean that we 
may not facilitate discovery. We may, we 
should, surround him with beauty. Not the 
history of art merely, not the analysis of 
art alone, not art only in the curriculum, 
but daily, natural, inevitable association 
with beauty; care in our architecture, in 
our landscaping, in our dormitory and 
classroom decoration; incentives to sur- 
round himself with art—these are obliga- 
tions upon us. Music not alone as an intel- 
lectual problem, but music, great music, as 
often and as insistently as possible; that 
should be an inevitable concomitant of col- 
lege life. Beauty, also, in science; let not 
the biologist become so engrossed with his 
classifications that he does not turn aside 
to point out the sheer beauty of what may 
be had for a glance. Our campuses teem 
with birds, which the students never hear 
and which they do not see. Let not the 
astronomer fail in his descriptions of the 
stars to remind his students that a shepherd 
boy once said, ‘‘The heavens declare the 
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glory of God; and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork.’’ 

If we as faculty members live ever in sen- 
sitive awareness to beauty, we create the 
environment wherein the student may come 
to his own discovery naturally and almost 
inevitably. Most of our teaching is by un- 
conscious example rather than by verbal 
effort. Wordsworth, with poetic insight, 
said at the conclusion of The Prelude; 


Prophets of Nature, we to them will speak 

A lasting inspiration, sanctified 

By reason, blest by faith: what we have loved, 
Others will love, and we will teach them how; 
Instruct them how the mind of man becomes 
A thousand times more beautiful than the earth 
On which he dwells. . 


When men prate about the necessary re- 
construction forced upon us by the economie 
debacle it gets somewhat wearisome. What 
effect has it had on the glory of nature, on 
our literary and our intellectual inheritance, 
upon our heritage of art from all the ages 
and every continent, upon the universal 
language of music, upon an emotional life 
that is well ordered and adequately dis- 
ciplined? None of them is taxed or in- 
validated. It has deprived our students 
of a few things their fathers never had and 
never missed. It has made their physical 
life a shade more difficult—but, except in 
isolated tragic cases, not insupportable. 

lor centuries history has emphasized the 
role of individuals in shaping their own 
lives and the events in which they partici- 
pated. Every great ethical system has put 
the individual and his supremacy over his 
lower nature at its center. Not until twen- 
tieth century experimental psychology made 
individual differences a scientific discovery 
did we get excited over the matter. Is it 
not amazing that just as the individual took 
on this fresh significance he ceased to be im- 
portant? The reformers are bent not upon 
the reconstruction of men, but of society. 
As Norman Foerster well remarked, ‘‘We 
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are in danger of so emphasizing the con. 
cept of society that we cannot remember the 
concept of the individual.’’ Under this 
misdirection we bid the student look around 
him and concern himself with the poor, with 
peace, with politics—with everything out- 
side himself and upon which his impact will 
be negligible at that stage. 

He should be trained socially. But the 
root of that training must be some emotional 
drive. Shall it be purity of race deified, as 
with Hitler? Shall it be any of the other 
hysterias and fanaticisms which betray a 
distorted emotional life? I suggest that his 
first preoccupation be with peace. But not 
international peace—nor even peace with 
others. Let him make peace with himself. 
How many students do you know (how 
many adults?) who have yet cast the beam 
from their own eyes? I am not suggesting 
a course in elementary, intermediate and 
advanced beam-casting. The life of the 
college flows under the bridges the courses 
build. I am suggesting that beneath all the 
sleek data-dominated efficiency of our per- 
sonnel services some wise person should 
know the student. With never a technical 
phrase, with never a complex in his vocabu- 
lary, he should seek to assist the student in 
his groping for a coherent pattern of values, 
by which his own life may seem valuable 
but worth risking in some high enterprise. 
Before he sets out to conquer the world, let 
him conquer himself. That takes time. It is 
not the function of some well-compounded 
hash in a survey course to nourish that qual- 
ity. Nothing that we know about individual 
differences justifies this overemphasis upon 
society. The great religious leaders of our 
world history have called for the spiritual 
regeneration of men. They have never ex- 
cused them upon the ground of social pres- 
sures. They have approached reform not 
wholesale, not by the reconstruction of so- 
ciety directly, and as a whole, but by the 
regeneration of the hearts and minds of 
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those who composed society. That regener- 
ation is still fundamental. 

Beyond this personal experience he must, 
of course, have social experience. It lies 
ready to hand. The campus is a social 
laboratory. It is a world in microcosm. It 
jas all the problems of the world. Poverty 
is there, privilege is there, selfishness, greed, 
race problems and prejudices. There is even 
a species of international relations, for the 
deviousness and chicanery of international 
polities can teach nothing to interfrater- 
nity rivalries. This may remind the stu- 
dent that the economic interpretation of in- 
ternational life is not the whole story. Here 
is a world ripe for his reforming zeal. It 
is small, indeed, but big enough, heaven 
Why do we, and why does he, 
neglect it for wider horizons? The answer 
It is always easier to solve the 
other fellow’s problem. It is always easier 
to form judgments that do not carry re- 
sponsibility, and to propose actions which 
others must take. The campus is a field for 
‘‘shared activity’’ ripe unto the harvest. 
Any one who, as an undergraduate, reaps 
fruitfully in that field will be well equipped 
to wield his sickle manfully in the world 
abroad. He will have had no imitation of 
experience, no synthetic reform; he will 
have lived significantly and may be trusted 
to go on doing so. 

Much of this experience in value discov- 
ery, in personal discipline and in social effec- 
tiveness will be extra-curricular. Whoever 
is guilty of the heresy that the curriculum 
is the whole of a liberal college should 
promptly reeant. The American college in 
its origins and for more than 250 years was 
built upon no such false doctrine. The 
faculty was with the student in his uprising 
and his downsitting, his prayers and his 
meals. It was not unusual for a faculty 
member—for a consideration—to manage an 
undergraduate’s finances. The history of 
chapel exercises is ample evidence that 
traditional concern was not limited to in- 


knows. 


is simple. 
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tellectual attainments. The final faculty 
meeting to vote degrees was dominated by 
no registrar with his course-credit complex. 
The student was discussed in all his aspects. 
There was regularly committed that recently 
discovered academic deadly sin of confus- 
ing ‘‘personality evaluation with measure- 
ments of intellectual attainments.’’ If the 
reformers have their way we shall sin no 
more. We shall simply omit the personality 
evaluation and graduate any one who can 
pass an examination without having been 
caught in acts jeopardizing the good name 
—of the student?—no, of the institution. 
I am opposed to the sin, but equally to 
the proposed remedy. In the traditional 
American college the standards of moral 
behavior were maintained by a watchful 
faculty wielding pains and penalties. To 
this day most colleges exercise a discipline 
upon the personal conduct of students— 
often punishing them for acts which the 
institution does not seek to prevent either 
by influence or control. I am proposing 
no return to old procedures, but with all 
my heart I am proposing a return to the 
ideals which lay behind those procedures. 
Let the college seek to graduate scholars, 
not only, but gentlemen. Let it employ all 
its powers, residential, curricular, archi- 
tectural and esthetic, personal and profes- 
sional, to that end. 

Without shame we have undertaken pro- 
grams of physical education not primarily 
intellectual in character. We have set up 
infirmaries and health services. When a 
man is emotionally starved we offer him a 
psychiatrist. Why, then, should we tremble 
if it is suggested that we deal constructively 
and responsibly with the problems of values, 
with emotional and spiritual and esthetic 
growth? President Henry Sloane Coffin 
summed it all up when he said: ‘‘A man’s 
wealth may be estimated by the number and 
intensity of his appreciations. An educa- 
tion which renders a student stronger in his 
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enjoy is ruinous.’’ 


Nothing that I have said discounts at all 
the criticisms of the intellectual program of 
the college. That surely must be strength- 
ened. Adequate emphasis upon emotional 
and spiritual values will contribute to that 
The exercise of the mind is a painful 
experience for most people most of the 
It requires some great objective to 


end. 


time. 
induce one to bear the agony of thought. 


‘*Adjustment to a social order’’ is not a 
Making money may 


very passionate ideal. 
be—and probably accounts somewhat for the 
superior industry of those taking training 
The liberal arts 
college is not a training school—though the 
element of training has been introduced 
irrelevantly in response to one sort of pres- 





and professional work. 


sure or another. 

If, instead, we set as our objective an ex- 
citing experience in self-realization, there is 
a goal worth striving for. Public interest 
in football has led us to think that ex- 
hibitionism is the motive which will en- 
courage boys to endure hardship. Those 
who go in for cross-country running or the 
half mile go through a rigorous training, a 
grueling physical experience. They face a 
certainty of fatigue, pain, tension and 
strain. But usually very few see them run. 
They do it from an innate desire to realize 
their fullest potentialities for speed and en- 
durance. The improvement of their time 
against their own previous record brings 
profound satisfaction. It is self-realization 
upon the physical side. 

Emotional self-realization produces the 
Students will work like 
slaves to produce a play. They will enter 
into the script and, without the technical 
training of an actor, do astonishingly well 
They will 
sing the great choruses of the Messiah or 
the chorales of Bach with freshness, with 
devotion and with appreciation. For these 
and many other forms of emotional expres- 


same sort of drive. 


in interpreting difficult parts. 
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sion they will make sacrifices of time and 
energy, meet with disappointment and fail- 
ure—then try again and yet again. Re. 
ligious self-realization is much more rare. 
Why? Of course it is intrinsically more 
elusive, more difficult. More important, 
however, is the fact that we do not offer like 
enthusiastic and assured leadership. 
Intellectual self-realization is the adequate 
objective within that field of effort. It does 
not need the adventitious aid of a money- 
making future or of a paved avenue to some 
profession. If a man has moral certainty 
and self-confidence arising from self-reali- 
zation, he will not be worried unduly about 
his economic capacity when that problem 
becomes exigent, if it has not already be- 
come so. This we know if we have ever 
been teachers. And personal experience is 
fortified by the fact that students in colleges 
of the liberal arts have made on the whole 
the best showing in tests taken by many 
kinds of institutions. The more purely they 
have been devoted to the liberal arts, the bet- 
ter the showing. Allowing for all kinds of 
reservations due to self-selection and other 
factors, the record is still impressive. 
Again Wordsworth states the ideal: 


. the enduring and the transient both 
Serve to exalt; they build up greatest things 
From least suggestions; ever on the watch 
Willing to work and to be wrought upon, 
They need not extraordinary calls 
To rouse them; in a world of life they live, 
By sensible impressions not enthralled 
But by their quickening impulse make more 
prompt 
To hold fit converse with the spiritual world, 
. the highest bliss 
That flesh can know is theirs—the consciousness 
Of whom they are, habitually infused 
Through every image and through every thought. 


Once this ideal is put at the center of the 
work of the college much else falls into 
perspective. Formal organization ceases to 
have so much influence. Courses and eur- 
riculum can be greatly simplified. The 
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eoncern lest the student concentrate too 
heavily for purposes of professional prepa- 
ration is diminished. The position of the 
instruetor as taskmaster is modified. The 
fact that he is judge does not make him the 
enemy. If he be a worthy and skilful judge, 
the student bent on self-realization will wel- 
come his comments and criticisms, as he does 
those of the athletic coach. The question of 
time will solve itself. However brilliant 
the student, however rapidly he learns, he 
will be in no hurry to leave so long as the 
environment is stimulating and he has a 
conscious sense of growth in power. He will 
be neither time-serving nor time-saving, he 
will be growing in power and gaining the 
satisfactions that conscious growth will 
bring. 

Some of you doubtless have by now iden- 
tified me in one respect with the recently 
rediscovered man who floated through the 
air with the greatest of ease. Instead of 
proceeding grandly down from precedent 
to precedent you may feel that I go nimbly 
up from levity to levitation. This is no 
program, you'may say, for all American 
youth. Granted. For how many? I do 
not know; it has never been adequately 
tried. But the obligation of the liberal col- 
lege is to bring freedom only to those who 
can stand it. The obstacle has not been 
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want of ability, but want of will, want of 
incentive, want of direction. We have con- 
fused the student by offering what we could 
not deliver, and by failing to offer what we 
are equipped to provide. If now we have 
the moral and spiritual force to state one 
true objective with vigor and persuasive- 
ness, we have no means of knowing how 
many will respond. What have we offered? 
‘*General education,’’ we have said. Itisa 
feeble and vapid expression. It reminds me 
of Todd Dunean’s song in Porgy and Bess, 
“‘T got plenty o’ nuttin’ and nuttin’s 
plenty for me.’’ ‘‘Survey courses,’’ we 
have said—a rapid summary of things al- 
ready summarized in high school. A ‘‘sam- 
ple of science’’—but who after small boy- 
hood wants to collect samples? ‘‘Prepa- 
ration for real life’’—but has not life be- 
gun at seventeen, and when will it be more 
real or more exigent than in those post- 
adolescent years? So we have gone on talk- 
ing about everything except what the stu- 
dent is profoundly interested in—himself. 
We have asked him to put on a cloak of 
knowledge, and he does not like the pattern. 
It is out of style. Let us openly make the 
appeal which matches his dearest and most 
secret ambition—to be a significant per- 
son, physically, intellectually, emotionally, 
spiritually. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR RELIGIOUS 
SCHOOLS 

A starr correspondent of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor reports that the long-sought state 
fiseal support which would open the public trea- 
sury for the maintenance of “secular” schools as 
well as common schools is before the New York 
Legislature this year for the first time in the 
form of a proposed constitutional amendment. 
The issue is highly controversial and has been 
the legislative objective of various denomina- 
tions in previous years. It reaches the form of 
a coneurrent resolution for the present session 





under the Democratie sponsorship of Senators 
Frank B. Hendel and John J. Howard and As- 
semblyman Edward P. Doyle, all of New York 
City. 

The resolution was referred to the publie edu- 
cation and judiciary committees of the Assem- 
bly and Senate, respectively. No demands for 
a hearing have been made as yet. To become ef- 
fective, the resolution will require action by two 
successive legislatures and a plebiscite; so that 
if it is passed this year, it will not be ready for 
a referendum until the fall of 1937. 

Identical in both Houses, it provides that “the 
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state or any subdivision thereof may use its 
property or credit or any public money, or au- 
thorize or permit either to be used, directly or 
indirectly, in aid or maintenance of the secular 
education of any school or institution wholly or 
in part under the control or direction of any re- 
ligious denomination, or in which any denomina- 
tional tenet or doctrine is taught.” 

Senator Hendel, who said he had put the mea- 
sure before the Upper House at the request of 
several hundred of his Queens County constitu- 
ents, stated that he had received but one letter in 
opposition to the plan. He is reported to have 
said: 


Many cities are finding it a difficult matter to 
secure enough seats for the pupils they now are 
obliged to educate. How much harder it would be 
if they were compelled to build many more schools, 
employ many more teachers and set up new ma- 
chinery to educate these children. 

Those who support the parochial schools are 
really paying a double tax, since they contribute 
to the costs of parochial instruction and also the 
support of the common schools. 

If the various dioceses of the state should close 
up their schools and other institutions of learning 
and call upon the state, as they have the right, to 
educate the children, it would mean a big drain on 
the taxpayers. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGES IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

Fuut legalization of the publie junior college 
was provided for in an act of the last legislature 
of South Carolina, according to the Junior Col- 
lege Journal. This act authorized independent 
or special schoo] districts, upon a three fourths 
vote of the electors, to establish and maintain 
junior college courses to consist of not more 
than two years of work beyond a four-year high- 
school course, and legalized any such junior 
college already established said districts. 
School whose limits are co-extensive 
with the limits of any city of 5,000 inhabitants 
or more may, when authorized by a majority 


in 
districts 


vote of the electors, establish or discontinue a 
The State Department of Edu- 
cation is vested with the same supervision and 
control of such junior colleges as it now has 
over other departments of the public school sys- 
tem. The act limited the establishment of 
junior colleges to districts with over $1,000,000 


junior college. 
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assessed valuation which maintain an accredited 
high school; and required the approval of the 
State Department of Education, which shall 
send a representative to visit the district apply- 
ing for establishment of such college and who 
shall make a report to the department. It re- 
quires each district maintaining a junior college 
to employ a junior college dean and at least two 
junior college teachers who, together with the 
superintendent, shall constitute the faculty of 
the junior college. The legislature in this act 
prescribed certain standards for the mainte- 
nance and operation of public junior colleges as 
to building space, library and laboratory facili- 
ties, duties of dean, the issuance of diplomas, 
length of term and recitation periods, scholastic 
and professional teaching of faculty, and the 
admission of students. It limited admission to 
two classes of students: (1) Regular students 
who have completed a full high-school course, 
and (2) special students who wish to pursue 
special courses of college rank and who are 
deemed fully qualified to do so. Unfortunately, 
state aid for the maintenance of junior colleges 
was expressly denied. 


FELLOWSHIPS AT THE ADVANCED 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

TWELVE fellowships and scholarships, $20,000 
in value, are offered by the Advanced School of 
Edueation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, for the academic year 1936-37. 

These fellowships are awarded to individuals 
holding the doctor’s degree from Teachers Col- 
lege or other institutions who “desire to take ad- 
vantage of the improved opportunities for study 
beyond the doctor’s degree offered by the school.” 
The scholarships are offered to individuals who 
are now or expect to become candidates for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy or the degree of 
doctor of education in Teachers College. 

Stipends for fellowships include: 


For persons over 35 years of age who received 
the doctor’s degree before July 1, 1931, the mini- 
mum stipend will range from $1,709 to $3,000. 
To this may be added further amounts on recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships. For a single person the minimum 
fellowship will be $1,700. For a married man 
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accompanied by his family, the minimum of $1,700 
will be inereased by $700 for his wife and $200 for 
each child, up to $3,000. Successful applicants 
in this group will be expected to give one third of 
their time to instructional or tutorial work in the 
school. 

Mor persons under 36 years of age who re- 
ceived the doctor’s degree before July, 1933, the 
stipend will range from $1,700 to $3,000, varying 
according to family status. Successful applicants 
n this group will be expected to give one fifth of 
their time to instructional or tutorial work. 

or persons not over 30 years of age who have 
received the doctor’s degree since January, 1934, 
in a field other than education, or in a highly 
specialized phase of education, the stipend will 
range from $1,200 to $2,000. For a single person 
the fellowship will be $1,200. For a married 
man accompanied by his family, the minimum will 
be increased by $500 for his wife and $150 for 
each child. The maximum, however, will be $2,000. 

Awards in the scholarship groups include: For 
persons not over 35 years of age, the scholarships 
range from $1,200 to $2,000. For a single person 
the stipend will be $1,200. For a married man 
accompanied by his family, the minimum will be 
increased by $500 for his wife and $150 for each 
child. The maximum, however, will be $2,000. 

lor persons who are graduating from liberal arts 
colleges in the school year 1935-36 and who have 
no teaching experience, the stipend will vary from 
#800 to $1,200, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the committee. 


Applications for these awards should be filed 
by Mareh 2 with Dr. Paul R. Mort, director of 
the Advaneed School of Education. 


THE BUDGET OF THE DENVER PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

A pupcet of $5,908,367 for the year beginning 
on December 1, 1935, and ending on November 
0, 1936, was adopted by the Denver Board of 
Edueation on November 1. The new budget is 
$593,369 in excess of that for the past year, 
but its requirements can be met by the present 
mill levy of 14.6. 

Improved collections of both current and de- 
linquent taxes, together with the fact that ex- 
penditures of the budget year just ended were 
kept below appropriations, made the increased 
budget possible without an increase in the mill 
The additional funds available made it 
possible to reduce the salary cuts that were in 


levy. 
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effect by approximately half. For example, the 
general 20 per cent. cut has been reduced to 10 
per cent., effective on December 1. Pensions, 
which were reduced 10 per cent., have been re- 
stored to their former level. 

For purposes other than salaries, the new 
budget provides a total amount of $87,000 in 
excess of the budget for 1934-1935. Most of 
this inerease is in capital outlay, in items for 
replacements of equipment and furniture, and 
in expenditures for text-books and educational 
supplies. During the past four years, expendi- 
tures in this field have been severely reduced. 

The following tables give a classification of 
the budget according to current expenses and 
according to total expenses. This analysis is 
based on appropriations for current expenses of 
the Denver Public Schools for 1935-1936. 


General control ..... . $ 137,240 2.8 cents 
Instruction 4,033,336 80.9 cents 
Coordinate activities 88,540 1.8 cents 
Auxiliary agencies 32,424 .6 cents 
Operation of school plant... 354,300 7.1 cents 
Fixed charges eee 194,083 3.9 cents 
Maintenance of school plant 142,600 2.9 cents 
Total budget for current 
expenses ..... . $4,982,523 $1.00 


Further expenses were the capital outlay, 
$94,900, and a debt service of $930,940. 


NEW YORK STATE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


AN increase of almost $5,000,000 in the appro- 
priation for state aid to the common schools has 
been recommended in the executive budget for 
1936-37 of Governor Lehman, of New York. 

According to an analysis given in The New 
York Sun, for the current fiscal year, which ends 
on June 30, the state aid appropriation for com- 
mon schools is $117,047,253. For the coming 
fiseal year, which ends on June 30, 1937, the 
governor recommends $121,939,819, an increase 
of $4,892,565. The increase is due to the rise in 
school population and to other factors which, 
under the Friedsam law, call for an automatic 
inerease in school aid. 

The details of the state aid recommendations, 
under which appropriations to the publie schools 
come, giving a comparison of the proposed ap- 
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propriations with those for the current year, are 


as follows: 


Common schools ....... $121,939,819 +$4,892,565 
Handicapped children 200,000 - 100, 
Lo SFE aaa 618,000 + 115 
Papa WOPKE <oc cc vccec 4,800,000 — §12,000 
Se 7,500,000 + 1,210,000 
MEPTOUITUTS cscs cess 200000 2s ew lewuns 
UE eign < cma eed $135,307,819 +$5,490,680 


The budget contains other provisions for edu- 
cation. Seven colleges, nine normal schools, six 
agricultural schools and a school for the blind 
are conducted under the direct auspices of the 
state. For these, he has recommended $5,505,- 
000, an increase of $39,000 over the current ap- 
propriation. 

For the administrative offices of the State 
Education Department, as distinguished from 
state aid, the sum of $10,354,000, an inerease of 
$146,000 over the current year, is recommended. 


COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL 
FREEDOM 

Formation of a Commission on Educational 
Freedom, to lend financial and legal aid to school 
teachers and other educators who are dismissed 
because of their political, economic or social be- 
liefs, has been announced by Frederick L. Rede- 
fer, executive secretary of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. 

This commission will endeavor to protect those 
teachers whose jobs are endangered through dis- 
crimination and whose academic freedom rights 
are threatened. A committee of ten, with Dr. 
Goodwin Watson, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, as chair- 
man, has been appointed to serve as the execu- 
tive council of the commission. 

The Edueational 


proposes to: 


Commission on Freedom 


(1) Organize and carry on an educational pro- 
gram that will acquaint the lay public and pro- 
fessional groups with the necessity for educational 
freedom for teachers and students if education is 
to be a vital factor in the development of a demo- 
cratic form of government. 

(2) Investigate reported violations of academic 
freedom and to make known the findings of such 
investigations. This action be taken inde- 
pendently or in cooperation with other groups as 


may 


the executive officers deem best. 
(3) Cooperate with other groups interested in 
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academic freedom and to coordinate its program 
with other associations as members of the Nationa] 
Advisory Council on Academic Freedom. 

(4) Plan and carry out a program of action 
under the direction of the executive officers of the 
commission. Such plan and action shall be based 
on the facts revealed by the investigation or the 
information obtained from preliminary reports. 

(5) Make such studies of educational freedom 
in the schools as are necessary to further its work 
and activities. 


Other members of the executive council of 
the commission, in addition to Dr. Watson, in- 
clude: Frank Baker, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee; Wilda Bayes, New York City; Rus- 
sell Babeock, Winnetka Public Schools; Boyd H. 
Bode, the Ohio State University; Clyde R. 
Miller, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Willard W. Beatty, ex-officio; Frederick L. 
Redefer, ex-officio. Two classroom teachers are 
to be elected by the executive officers at their 
first meeting. 


RESIGNATION OF THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF THE SAN FRANCISCO 
SCHOOLS 


Dr. Epwin A. Leg, superintendent of the 
San Francisco schools, as reported in ScHoor 
AND Society, has resigned this position, which 
he has held since 1933, to accept the director- 
sgip of the National Occupational Conference. 
Dr. Lee originally resigned on December 10, but 
acceptance of the resignation was delayed in the 
hope that reconsideration would be_ possible. 
Superintendent Lee’s letter of December 10, 
1935, addressed to the Board of Edueation, was 
as follows: 


Those commissioners who were members of the 
Board of Education when the conversations which 
led to my appointment as superintendent took place 
will remember that one consideration which ap- 
pealed to the members of the board and myself 
alike was the fact that the University of California 
was willing to grant me a leave of absence for two 
and one-half years. It was agreed that this period 
of time was to be considered experimental; that at 
the end of the period either the board or I should 
be free to make such changes as either deemed 
desirable. It was further understood between the 
president of the university and myself that con- 
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tinuance of the San Francisco superintendency 
would probably require my resignation from the 
professional staff at the university. The date at 
“an lh my present leave of absence expires is June 
30, 1936. 

rhis communication is to inform the Board of 
Education that I desire to resign from the super- 
intendeney of the San Francisco schools, effective 
June 30, 1936. The reasons for this desire are 
simple. The best years of my life lie in the next 
two decades. Fascinating and challenging as are 
the duties and responsibilities of the San Francisco 

uperintendeney, and delightful as have been my 
relationships with the Board of Education and the 
entire staff of the department, I nevertheless 

se to believe that the greatest personal and 
professional satisfaction for me lies in a resuming 
f the university career of teaching and writing 
which I reluctantly gave up when you called me to 
San Francisco. 

\lthough it is possible that the university would 
extend my leave of absence for another year or so, 
there are two reasons why I choose June 30, 1936, 

; the date at which my resignation shall become 
effective. The first is the fact that in 1938 San 
‘ranciseo will hold its fair in commemoration of 
the completion of the bridges. Inevitably, the 
San Franeiseo schools will play an important part. 
(hrough exhibits, music, art, pageants and numer- 
sus other ways, the department will contribute its 
Our schools will be subject to 
Almost 


hare to the fair. 
ustant visitation during the entire year. 


ertainly the National Education Association will 
hold its great 1938 summer 
es of 


meeting here and 
professional educational organizations 


Dr. Payson Smitu, formerly commissioner of 

lucation for the State of Massachusetts, has 
ceepted a special assignment from the Amer- 
can Couneil on Edueation in the field of ele- 
uentary and secondary education. 


Dr. DouacuaAs ANDERSON, dean of the College 
i Engineering of Tulane University, has been 
ippointed acting president. Dr. Albert B. Din- 
viddie, president of the university, died on 
November 21, 


Mrs. Fiorence I. Gay has been appointed 
supervisor of elementary education for Massa- 
She succeeds Dr. Burr Jones. 


chusetts. 
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will schedule their meetings similarly. The super- 
intendent who is to bear the burden of all the de- 
tails incident to such a program should be in office 
not later than July, 1936. 

The second reason is this. Since July I have had 
under consideration an invitation to become di- 
rector of the National Occupational Conference, an 
activity supported by the Carnegie Corporation 
with offices in New York, the purpose of which is 
a scholarly investigation and an intelligible inter- 
pretation of current occupational trends and prob- 
lems in the United States. Such study and inter- 
pretation, as the board knows, constitute the field 
to which I have devoted my entire professional life. 
The opportunity to serve as the directing force in 
a nation-wide attack upon such a significant aspect 
of American life is presented to a man but rarely. 
The officers of the Carnegie Corporation are willing 
at the appropriate time to request the president 
of the university to grant me a further leave of two 
years in order to permit me to accept the appoint- 
ment without resigning from my professorship. I 
have no reason to believe the request will be denied. 

This has been a difficult decision to make. My 
experience as superintendent of the San Francisco 
schools has been incomparably rich. My relations 
with the board have been those which typify friends 
cooperating together in a splendid cause. My 
feelings for the teachers and administrators with 
whom it has been my privilege to work I can not 
put in adequate words. I trust that in some small 
degree my contribution to them and you may be 
comparable to the enrichment which has come to 
me through my association with the San Francisco 


schools. 






Dr. JosepH Marr Gwinn, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools for San Francisco, has be- 
come acting head of the department of teacher 
training at the San Jose State College. Dr. 
George E. Freeland, head of the department, 
is on leave of absence. 


CoMMANDER JOHN D. Penninaton, formerly 
prohibition director for Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Delaware, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania Industrial School 
at Huntingdon. He succeeds John R. Cranor, 


who had served for five years. 


Dr. Hersert E. Grecory, Silliman professor 
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of geology at Yale University and for fifteen 
years director of the Bernice P. Bishop Museum 
at Honolulu, will retire at the end of the aca- 
demie year. Dr. Peter H. Buck has been named 
professor of anthropology at Yale University 
and director of the museum. 


Horace T. CARPENTER, acting curator of the 
museum in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed curator and superintendent. 


Dr. Harry R. DeSiiva, for the past three 
years professor of psychology and head of the 
laboratory of psychology at the Massachusetts 
State College, has resigned to accept a position 
in the Bureau of Traffie Safety Research at Har- 
vard University. 

Haruan D. LoGan, lecturer on advanced writ- 
ing at New York University, has been appointed 
director of the Unified Study Division of Wash- 
ington Square College. 


Dr. E. 
change professor from the University of North 
Carolina at the National Central University of 
Nanking, China, during the academic year of 
1935-36, has been called home on account of the 


E. Ericson, who was serving as ex- 


illness of his son. 
will 


It is said that arrangements 
Dr. to assume his 
work in the department of English, and at the 
same time permit Dr. Y. Z. Chang, of the Na- 
tional Central University, to fill out the re- 
mainder of his exchange professorship. 


be made for Erieson 


Proressor Haroutp D. Meyer, of the depart- 
ment of sociology of the University of North 
Carolina, has been made assistant to the na- 
tional director in charge of recreational proj- 
Professor Meyer will have charge of lead- 
ership training in Southern States for the WPA. 
As recreational and leisure time coordinator he 
will direct leaders in the field of recreation, 
Associate Pro- 
fessor J. G. Evans, of the department of eco- 


ects. 


music, art and theater projects. 


leave of absence 
from the university until June to serve on the 
urbanization committee of the National Re- 
sourees Board. 


nomics, has been granted 


Dr. Fevtton G. CLARK, dean of the Southern 
University for Negroes at Scotlandville, La., has 
leave of absence for six months to accept the ap- 
pointment of regional director of Negro educa- 
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tion in the states of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Tennessee and southwest Kentucky, 


Dr. S. H. Hosss, JR., head of the department 
of rural-social economies at the University of 
North Carolina, has been appointed field repre- 
sentative of the Rural Research Division for 
the WPA. Beginning in the spring, he will 
visit state institutions, principally leading agri- 
cultural colleges, in an effort to build up and 
coordinate rural research work. 


THE National Education Association has 
created an Educational Policies Commission for 
a five-year period. It consists of fifteen mem- 
bers, four of whom are ex-officio and eleven ap- 
pointed. The appointed members are: Miss 
Cornelia S. Adair, principal of the Franklin 
School, Richmond, Virginia; Dr. Lotus D. Coff- 
man, president of the University of Minnesota; 
Dr. George S. Counts, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Dr. J. B. Edmonson, of 
the University of Michigan; Dr. Frederick M. 
Hunter, chancellor of the University of Oregon; 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. John K. Norton, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Dr. John A. Sexson, 
superintendent of the Pasadena City Schools; 
Dr. Payson Smith, formerly state commissioner 
of education of Massachusetts; Dr. George D. 

trayer, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superintendent 
of schools at Atlanta. 


INCLUDED among the members of the New 
York State National Youth Administration ap- 
pointed by Aubrey Williams, executive director, 
are: Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union 
College; Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, assistant commis- 
sioner of education for New York State; Dr. 
Lloyd R. Simons, director of extension service, 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
and Miss Flora Rose, director of the State Col- - 
lege of Home Economies, Cornell University. 


GOVERNOR LEHMAN has reappointed President 
Livingston Farrand, of Cornell University, and 
Dr. Henry N. Ogden, professor of sanitary en- 
gineering, to membership on the New York 
State Public Health Council for the coming year. 


Dr. FranK P. Graves, New York State Com- 
missioner of Education, will receive the medal 
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awarded annually by the Academy of Public 
Edueation for distinguished service to education 
in the state at the annual meeting to be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on February 18. The sub- 
ject of the meeting will be “Financing Public 
Education.” The discussion will be led by Dr. 
Graves, George J. Ryan, president of the Board 
of Edueation, and Dr. Luther H. Gulick, Jr., 
director of the Board of Regents’ survey of the 
character and cost of education in the state. 


Dr. ELLEN Fitz PENDLETON, whose resigna- 
tion after fifty-four years of service as instruc- 
tor, dean and president of Wellesley College 
takes effect in June, was a guest of honor and 
principal speaker on February 1 at the annual 
luncheon of the New York Wellesley Club at the 
Biltmore Hotel. More than six hundred alumnae 
were present. It is stated that this is the largest 
number of guests ever to attend any of these 
luncheons. 


Dr. Ropert J. KERNER, professor of modern 
European history at the University of California, 
has received the rank of Commander of the 
Czechoslovak National Order of the White Lion 
in recognition of his services’ as historian of 
Slavie Eastern Europe. 

THE Cross of the French Legion of Honor was 
conferred on January 22 upon Dr. Theodore 
Lawrence Davis, dean of the Boston University 
College of Practical Arts and Letters. 


Dr. Harotp G. CAMPBELL, superintendent of 
schools of New York City, was the guest of 
honor at a meeting of the Jamaica Masonic 
Lodge on January 22 when he became grand 
representative of the Grand Lodge of North 
Carolina. The designation is said to be one of 
the highest honors in Masonry. 


Dr. JoserH B. Lockey, professor of history 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
has been elected vice-president of the Pacific 
Coast section of the American Historical So- 
ciety. Dr. Louis K. Koontz, associate professor 
of history, has been named assistant editor of 
the Review, the official publication of the organi- 
zation. 


At the recent meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Italian, Dr. Herbert H. 
Vaughan, professor of Italian at the University 
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of California, was elected president. Camillo 
P. Merlino, of the University of Michigan, was 
reelected secretary and treasurer. 


P. Husert Bonner, director of personnel and 
instructor in psychology at the Junior College, 
Ironwood, Mich., has been elected chairman of 
the Upper Peninsula Region of the Michigan 
Education Association. 


Dr. RupotpH REIMER, commissioner of immi- 
gration and naturalization of the New York 
district and commissioner of the New York Port 
Authority, has been reelected for the third year 
as president of the Brooklyn Children’s Aid 
Society. 


Witu1AmM H. Bristow, from 1931 until the 
beginning of the present year director of the 
Bureau of School Curriculum for the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Education, has been 
appointed general secretary of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Dr. Bruce C. Hopper, assistant professor of 
government and tutor in the division of history, 
government and economics at Harvard Univer- 
sity, spoke on “Shifting Seenes in World Poli- 
ties” at the tenth joint meeting of the alumnae 
clubs of Radcliffe, Smith, Mount Holyoke, Vas- 
sar, Bryn Mawr, Barnard and Wellesley Col- 
leges, held at the Hotel Statler in Boston on 
January 25. 


Dr. OLIN TeMPLIN, professor of logic, ethics 
and esthetics at the University of Kansas, ad- 
dressed a group of Greater Boston alumni at a 
dinner at the University Club on January 29. 
His subject was “Dramatie Kansas.” 


Dr. Witrorp I. KING, professor of economies 
at New York University, and Herbert Sanborn, 
director-elect of the proposed Queens Children’s 
Museum, spoke at a meeting of the Queens Chap- 
ter of the American Association of University 
Women on February 3. 


Mark EISNER, chairman of the Board of 
Higher Education of New York City Schools, 
spoke at the mid-year commencement exercises 
held at Hunter College on January 28. 


NEwTON M. ANDERSON, head master emeritus 
and founder of the Asheville School for Boys, 
died on February 2 at the age of seventy-eight 
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years. In 1890 Mr. Anderson founded what was 
said to be the first country day school for boys. 
From this resulted the University School, which 
is also said to be the first of its type. 


Grorce G. Fryer, formerly president of the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts and the last 
surviving charter member, died on January 28 


at the age of eighty-two years. 


THE Technical Advisory Committee for the 
Survey of Vocational Education and Guidance 
of Negroes, sponsored by the Office of Educa- 
tion, met in Washington last week to offer advice 
concerning major policies and problems in con- 
nection with the survey. Supervisors of the same 
survey in the several states held a meeting at 
the same time. 


At the beginning of November the English 
Central Council for School Broadcasting sent to 
over 2,500 listening schools a questionnaire cov- 
ering every subject dealt with by Broadeasts to 
Nearly 1,900 replies came in for ex- 
amination and analysis. The British Broadeast- 
ing Corporation and the School Broadcasting 


Schools. 


Council throw themselves entirely open to eriti- 
cism, in fact demand it, according to Education. 
Teachers have been asked to answer such general 
questions as: “Is there any way in which you 
think broadcasting might be of greater service to 
schools than it is at present?” “Do you encour- 
age your pupils to discuss the merits and de- 
merits of the different broadcasts?” “Have you 
any evidence that school listening is training (a) 
older pupils, (b) ex-pupils to listen with dis- 
crimination to the evening programs?” In addi- 
tion to such questions of a general nature, each 
of the twenty individual broadeast courses is the 


subject of a separate questionnaire. Do straight 


history talks of twenty minutes have a good ef- 
fect on concentration? Is the travel talks map- 
work excessive, dull, even necessary at all? 
Which English broadeasts have been successful; 
These, and dozens of other 


which have failed? 





PHILOSOPHY IN THE SMALL COLLEGE 

THERE is a peculiar significance and promise 
in what was called a “pre-session” of the Pacific 
Division of the American Philosophical Asso- 
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questions, have been asked to ascertain what the 
children enjoy and what they think “stodgy,” 
what the teacher likes and what he considers to 
be useless. The “yes” or “no” answers to the 
general questions are to be analyzed by the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation, while answers to 
the particularly educational questions will be 
analyzed and reported upon by an educational 
expert. 

THERE were 65,624 children in the public ele- 
mentary schools of England and Wales on March 
31 last who had reached the age at which they 
were exempt from compulsory attendance, ac- 
cording to the Board of Education’s statistics 
for 1934-35. Of the 65,624, 32,290 were boys. 
At the corresponding time in 1934 the number 
was 53,888. The statistics show the numbers of 
children by age-groups on the registers in the 
three years 1932-33, 1933-34 and 1934-35. 
Children under five in the first of these three 
years numbered 163,252, and in the second 155,- 
175. Last year the numbers had risen again to 
165,753. The age-group from five to 11, on the 
other hand, has gone steadily down, the numbers 
for the three years being 3,459,495, 3,373,755 
and 3,316,785. Children between 11 and 12 de- 
creased from 648,109 in 1932-33 to 577,165 last 
year. There were 554,157 children from 12 to 
13 as compared with 648,783 two years before. 
The number of children from 13 to 14 had 
dropped last year from the previous year, but 
was more than the year before that, the figures 
being 581,704 for 1932-33, 630,953 for 1933-34 
and 592,376 for last year. For children between 
14 and 15 the comparable figures were 121,630, 
201,805 and 177,385. Taking a total of all age- 
groups, including children over 15 who are under 
elementary school regulations, there were 5,639,- 
427 children in elementary schools in 1932-33, 
5,976,752 in 1933-34 and 5,402,052 in 1934-35. 
The year in each case ends on March 31, and the 
figures relate only to public elementary schools 
maintained by the local education authority. 






ciation, held at Stanford University on Decem- 
ber 26, 1935. The pre-session was a three-hour 
conference preceding the meeting of the asso- 
ciation proper, and was devoted to consideration 
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of the place of philosophy in the junior and 
minor colleges. Representatives of many of 
these smaller institutions were present upon 
invitation, and it was evident that they im- 
pressed the higher philosophers with their need 
for a new and practical approach. 

It is something when an ancient and en- 
trenched discipline like philosophy squarely 
faces the novel situation presented by the small 
regional college, for it betokens a willingness to 
reexamine, where necessary, the traditional no- 
tions of the funetion of philosophy in education. 
And the evidence becomes more and more clear 
that a reexamination is imperative, if philoso- 
phy is to be anything more than an ephemeral 
pedantry in the lesser collegiate institutions. 
These schools, and particularly, of course, the 
two-year junior colleges, are being radically 
affeeted by social forces. They have a local 
setting, and in most instances they are young 
and responsive to changing conditions. When, 
therefore, they find themselves invaded by a 
host of students whose educational needs are 
unique, we must look for unique adjustments to 
the situation. 

The needed adjustments in these colleges arise 
directly from the fact that most of their stu- 
dents are not destined for academic or profes- 
sional eareers. The same is true, of course, re- 
specting the majority of students in the larger 
universities; but it is peculiar of the smaller 
college that it is far more free to revise its 
objectives and amend its eurricula as conditions 
require. The small college is closer to its con- 
stituents, more sensitive to the life-needs of its 
students, unencumbered by administrative over- 
growth, less burdened with academic dogma and 
free from the overlordship of a graduate school. 
It is to the small college, therefore, that we must 
look for truly effective adjustments. 

It can not be said that the small colleges are 
making a headlong rush to avail themselves of 
their rightful leadership. The handicaps are 
many. Some fail to realize that thirty years 
have revolutionized the social obligations of the 
college. Some are lost in a Narcissine admira- 
tion of their scholastie dignities. A rationalized 
sloth, it is to be feared, gums the progress of 
more than a few of them. “Old heads” on the 
faculties are, too frequently, ineurably devoted 
to a nineteenth century conception of culture 
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and formal discipline; and “young heads” are 
too often in the lingering thrall of their concen- 
trated graduate scholarship. These are common 
pathologies that hinder, particularly, the needed 
readjustments of the small four-year college. 
They are present in less degree in the junior 
college; but in the latter institution there is the 
added disadvantage of a fearsome regard for 
the university examiner and the acceptability of 
courses in the light of university standards. 

The pre-session of the Pacific Division of the 
American Philosophical Association revealed a 
large measure of freedom from these inhibitions. 
And among philosophers—reputedly the jeal- 
ous guardians of vested academic interests! 
One may read a prophecy in it when these men, 
representing the junior and small four-year col- 
leges, assume without debate that the queen of 
the disciplines itself must change its aspect if 
it hopes to contribute values that will endure 
and serve a real purpose in the life of the aver- 
age American. For it is the average American, 
obviously, who is being trained in these colleges. 
And for him, though we may keenly regret the 
fact, the values in historical, critical and specu- 
lative philosophy are but glorified illusions. 
They may become real and permanent in the 
life of the intellectual; but for the average man 
philosophy must offer something that will be 
meaningful or practical in the life that he is 
destined to lead. This observation is pertinent 
not only to the teaching of philosophy. 

The pre-session discussion brought out the 
nature of the adaptations being made in some 
of the leading junior colleges. These adapta- 
tions, it appears, involve a rigorous use of the 
problem method—real ethical problems drawn 
from social life, real logical problems arising 
from the literature of contemporary polities, 
real problems of value found in daily experi- 
ence. Much was said of training in “straight 
thinking” and of the development of unpreju- 
diced judgment and an attitude of realism. This 
general approach was tacitly assumed as essen- 
tial for students who will not become academi- 
cians, intellectuals or philosophers, but will go 
out into the common walks of life and assume 
the responsibilities of citizenship. 

The writer of this article is in hearty accord 
with these ideas and developments. He wishes 
to suggest the thought, however, that philosophy 
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teachers who reason this way are, perhaps, from 
a self-interested point of view, doing a danger- 
ous thing. For it appears that the objectives 
of a practical philosophy may be realized far 
more effectively if they are removed from the 
philosophy department and transferred to the 
various other departments. This suggestion, 
preposterous as it may at first seem, is a logical 
one. Assuming that philosophy, in the life of 
the average person, will be identified with real 
problems, it follows that the college courses in 
which these preblems originally arise would be 
the place to philosophize about them. This 
would make every department from art to zool- 
ogy a philosophy department, with the chief 
This, the 


Ruat caelum! 


responsibility going to social science. 
writer avers, is as it should be. 


But what of the philosophy department 
itself? Have these propositions left it bank- 
rupt? By no means. There is always, for- 


tunately, that numerically limited group of stu- 
dents whose mental promise and _ intellectual 
interests qualify them for the study of formal 
philosophy. To these the philosophy depart- 
ment owes a peculiar obligation which is com- 
promised when the ambition for large classes 
intrudes. There is also a rich opportunity in 
the provision of courses both cultural and useful 
for the rank and file of students—popularized 
philosophy, orientation, principles of effective 
thinking and study, and so on. 

The writer may be pardoned, in this connec- 
tion, if he intrudes a development at the San 
Francisco State College which illustrates one 
possible expansion of responsibility upon the 
part of the philosophy department. In this 
college there is an increasing number of students 
seeking a general liberal arts degree who will 
inevitably pass from college into the common 
walks of life. Many members of the faculty 
agree that, for most of these students, a well- 
balanced curriculum is more desirable than a 
concentration in some major academic field. 
The state regulation requires a major, however. 
It is therefore proposed that a new type of 
major be created—one that cuts across several 
departments in an organization of courses ¢al- 
culated to provide a cultural and scientific train- 
ing for life. A major of this type represents, 
of course, a synthesis, a fusion, or, to use an 
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abused word, an integration; and we hold that 
the determination and direction of it is the fune- 
tion of philosophy. Our philosophy depart. 
ment, therefore, proposes to administer what 
will be known as a major in the science and art 
of living, consisting of 60 semester units. Our 
statement reads: “It is recommended to those 
who intend, upon graduation, to enter some non- 
academic occupation, and who desire a concen- 
tration of courses that will yield a knowledge of 
the self and of the laws of healthful living, 
an understanding of the important social rela- 
tions, and a basis of general culture....A 
minor, exclusive of the major, must be selected 
after consultation with the student’s adviser, 
and will presumably be chosen with the object 
of developing a special interest for the enrich- 
ment of leisure time.” Courses making up the 
60 units of the major are specified. They are 
distributed among nine fields as follows: Phi- 
losophy, 9 units; Psychology, 12; English, 12; 
Physical Science, 3; Art, 3; Music, 1; Hygiene, 
5; Biological Science, 6; Social Science, 9. 

It is the belief of our philosophy staff that 
this major is not only a valuable innovation but 
a legitimate expansion of philosophy—“the 
science of the relations of all knowledge to the 
necessary ends of human reason.” 


P. F. VALENTINE 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 
CALIFORNIA 


TO EDUCATIONAL THEORISTS 

Dr. JouN L. TILDSLEY, district superintendent 
of schools, New York City, is quoted as saying 
at the November conference on the social studies 
that we could not make the social sciences the 
eore of the ecurrriculum because they did not 
have the value for discipline that Latin has. 
The reporter of this item added that Dr. Tildsley 
was immediately browbeaten by the audience till 
he practically recanted. Before we comment on 
this incident, it may be profitable to recount 
another which has some bearing upon it. 

Two able lawyers were discussing the life of 
John Calvin—the first lawyer a well-trained 
Latinist, the second a scoffer at foreign language 
in general and at Latin in particular. The 
Latinist accused Calvin of murder upon his own 
written testimony and cited the article on Serve- 
tus in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition. 
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The other lawyer, having read the article, de- 
fended Calvin and challenged the Latinist to 
support his charge. The accuser brought for- 
ward this one sentence quoted in the article from 
a letter of Calvin’s written in Latin, “si venerit, 
modo valeat mea autoritas, vivum exire numquam 
patiar” (if he comes, I shall never let him go 
away alive, provided my authority prevails), 
which from the evidence itself condemns Calvin 
by his own pen. The lawyer who could not read 
Latin had passed over this sentence and thus 
ignored the vital piece of evidence in the case. 
He was completely confounded when he was told 
the meaning of the sentence. 

The failure in this lawyer’s education was not 
that he did not know what the Latin sentence 
meant, but that he did not force every detail of 
evidence to yield its share of truth, nor did he 
feel the necessity of including all the facts in his 
conclusion. If facts were difficult or elusive or 
inconvenient, he simply ignored them. A Latin 
student learns in every sentence he translates the 
danger of leaving out a fact or of misinterpret- 
ing it. 

Education is not a suitease that you pack as 
full as possible to carry around with you. It is 
nothing against a subject that you forget the 
mechanies of it after you have laid your books 
aside. The only point to be considered as an 
item in the profit and loss of life is whether it 
made some change in your thinking and acting 
at the time you studied and later. The habit of 
including all the facts in a situation is not one 
that can be easily come by. Neither can sus- 
pended judgment, which marks the accomplished 
thinker, be achieved without prolonged and rig- 
orous practice. We submit that it is not possible 
to secure these two qualities for our future citi- 
zens unless we include in their training the daily 
practice of observing accurately all the facts of 
a given problem, and withholding final interpre- 
tation till they are rightly understood and com- 
bined—the type of training in short secured by 
the enlightened study of Latin. 

If “discipline” means mechanical repetition 
of meaningless detail, then we join with the 
audience and boo down any one who advocates 
it as a part of education. But if “discipline” 
means regular practice in arriving at truth by 
careful and complete observation of facts and 
scrupulous deduction from them—then we are 
quite willing to stand any amount of booing to 
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insist that such practice is an absolute essential 
of an education. 
MILpRED DEAN 
ROOSEVELT HigH SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SOCIALISM AND CATHOLICISM IN THE 
MEXICAN SCHOOLS 

THERE appeared in the January 25, 1936, issue 
of ScHoot AND Society an article entitled “So- 
cialism and Catholicism in the Mexican Schools,” 
in which you state: “Roman Catholie Chureh 
authorities in Mexico addressed a pastoral letter 
on January 17 instructing Mexican Roman 
Catholics to refuse to comply with the federal 
socialistic education laws which were made com- 
pulsory in December, 1934.” 

I presume that in preparing this article you 
had before you the full text of the joint pastoral 
letter issued by the Catholic Bishops of Mexico 
on January 17, 1936. 

You refer to an article which appeared in the 
New York Times on January 17, 1936, under 
the caption—“Schools in Mexico Banned by 
Church.” This New York Times story quotes at 
considerable length from the joint pastoral letter 
of the Bishops of Mexico. It does not, however, 
quote the first two paragraphs of that pastoral 
letter. In these paragraphs the bishops refer to 
and confirm statements made by them on earlier 
occasions, and particularly to those in a joint 
pastoral letter dated November 21, 1935, and 
say: “In order that you may understand more 
clearly the teaching of the Church and apply it 
in particular circumstances, we will restate 
briefly what we have said on this point.” 

In the joint pastoral letter of November 21 
the bishops said: “It is proper here that every- 
one be advised that for the present there is no 
excommunication against parents who send their 
children to schools that may be or should be offi- 
cially subject to Article III of the Constitution 
as amended; and that likewise there is no ex- 
communication against children who attend these 
schools, because in view of existing conditions 
the bishops have not issued the warning required 
by Canon Law in such a ease.” 

The joint pastoral of January 17 does not 
constitute the warning required and referred to 
in the earlier pastoral from which I have just 
quoted. All that this last pastoral does is to 
define in specific language the fundamental prin- 
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ciples held by the Church, and to issue rulings 
by which parents, teachers, pupils and priests 
are to be guided with regard to any situation 
which may arise in a particular so-called Social- 
ist school in Mexico. In doing this the bishops 
based their action, doubtless, on the reply made 
by the government of Mexico to their pastoral 
letter, to which you refer and in which, as you 
“the government declared Socialist educa- 
tion was not anti-religious.” 

The attitude of the bishops, therefore, clearly 


say, 


IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION IN 
ALBION COLLEGE 

For the past several years, a standing com- 
mittee called “The Committee on Improvement 
of Instruction” has been maintained in Albion 
The work of the committee is a part 
of a general policy of the administration to 
engage the faculty directly in planning the 
future development of the institution as a whole. 

Two faculty meetings are held each month. 

The first one is devoted to routine business; the 
second is called the program meeting, of which 
above is in direct 
charge. Under the leadership of this committee, 
definite topics are presented and discussed by 
the faculty with as wide a participation as it is 
possible to obtain. During the past seven years, 
such topies as the following have been considered 
by the faculty : “General Objectives of the Small, 
Privately Endowed College’; “The Religious 
3ackground and the Future Outlook of Albion 
College”; “Our Role in Training Students for 
the Changing Social Order”; “Improvement in 
Methods of Classroom Instruction”; “Grading 
Systems and Their Operation”; “Objective Ex- 
aminations and Their Advantages”; “Compre- 
hensive Examinations for Seniors”; “Research 
and Productive Scholarship and Their Relation 
to the Problem of Good Teaching.” 

It is about this last item that this communica- 
Until about five years 
ago, little encouragement had been given to what 
we may call research or productive scholarship 
in the faculty of Albion College. Usually some 
one on the faculty has been doing more or less 
notable scholarly work, but the emphasis of the 
college throughout its history has been placed 


College. 


the committee mentioned 


tion is chiefly concerned. 
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is one of expectancy that, so long as the assur- 
ance that has been given by higher authority is 
effectively complied with, Mexican parents wil] 
assume the responsibility of safeguarding the 
education of their children in compliance with 
the rules and principles stated and defined by 
the bishops in the joint pastoral letter to which 
your article refers. 


Wo. F. Montavon 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
WELFARE CONFERENCE 





upon the problem of good teaching. Those who 
cared to do research have been obliged to carry 
on this type of work without definite encourage- 
ment and, frequently, under enormous difficul- 
ties. 

Soon after Dr. John L. Seaton became presi- 
dent of Albion College, there began to be a 
growing belief, on the part of a small group of 
teachers in the faculty of the college, that more 
encouragement should be given to the pursuit 
of productive scholarship. The president felt 
the need for encouragement of this type of in- 
tellectual effort, but because of meager resources 
he saw little opportunity for more than moral 
support. Five years ago, the chairman of the 
Committee on the Improvement of Instruction 
read a paper before the faculty pointing out the 
personal and institutional advantages of re- 
search. At about the same time, a questionnaire 
was circulated among the faculty members by a 
survey committee acting under the auspices of 
the Commission on Survey of Educational Insti- 
tutions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
questionnaire called for a definite statement 
regarding publications of original research, liter- 
ary, musical and artistic productions, as well as 
research projects under way but not yet pub- 
lished. For the past four years, it has been a 
part of the regular procedure of the Committee 
on the Improvement of Instruction to cireulate a 
questionnaire based upon the one originally used 
by the survey staff. The questionnaire serves as 
a basis for a report on eurrent research and 
creative scholarship given to the faculty each 
year by the chairman. 

At first the faculty showed little definite inter- 
est in the plan. Some even felt that there was a 
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danger of encouraging research at the expense 
of good teaching. The committee has continued 
in its work, however, in as sympathetic and 
modest a manner as possible. While the gains 
are somewhat intangible, the committee believes 
that attention given to this matter has yielded 
some very desirable results, among which may 
be mentioned the following: (1) A considerable 
erowth in what may be called the spirit of re- 
search, even among those who do not care to 
pursue it; (2) a somewhat clearer perception of 
what research really is; (3) a greater respect 
for the research attitude on the part of the better 
students in the eollege; (4) an intellectual stimu- 
lation and greater alertness on the part of the 
faculty as a whole; (5) a clearer appreciation, 
on the part of the administrative officers, of the 
place of research in a college of liberal arts of 
the type of Albion; (6) a stimulation and en- 
couragement to carry through to completion 
more or less worthwhile research problems on 
the part of those who are fitted for this type of 
work; (7) a greater satisfaction on the part of 
those who have been stimulated to complete re- 
search work for publication; and, to some extent, 
(8) an actual increase in the amount of material 
published. 
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Suggestions for ways and means of improving 
the intellectual life of the faculty and increasing 
the amount and quality of scholarly productions 
are also requested with each questionnaire. 
Some of the suggestions appearing on the com- 
pleted questionnaires circulated in the fall of 
1935 are as follows: (1) Introduce the sabbatical 
year at the earliest possible opportunity; (2) 
provide more efficient clerical and secretarial 
help; (3) in selecting teachers, consider their 
probable success in research as well as in teach- 
ing; (4) establish a social-cultural center for the 
exchange of faculty thought; (5) provide a more 
adequate list of journals of technical and pro- 
fessional nature; (6) stabilize courses of study 
so as to avoid such frequent changes and so 
much additional preparation of entirely new 
material; (7) distribute committee work more 
equitably; (8) foster and develop the graduate 
division; (9) provide the means for better at- 
tendance upon meetings of national societies; 
(10) plan for a more constructive use of the 
long summer vacations in study and research. 


A. M. CHICKERING, Chairman 
Division of Science and Mathematics 
ALBION COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORSHIPS AT 
HARVARD 


In my last annual report I pointed out the 
need for a certain number of university pro- 
fessors with roving commissions; the establish- 
ment of chairs for such mer is one of the aims 
of the Three Hundredth Anniversary Fund. In 
order to amplify the somewhat brief statement 
concerning these proposed professorships which 
oceurs in the official pamphlet, I prepared last 
spring a memorandum explaining in more de- 
tail why these professorships are needed and 
what it is hoped they will accomplish. As the 
members of the alumni body to which this re- 
port is sent may wish to know more about this 
matter, I am taking the liberty of repeating 
here a part of my memorandum on the subject. 

In any university to-day there are two great 
obstacles to stimulating teaching and imagina- 





tive research. The first of these is the present 
division of the faculty into a multitude of spe- 
cial departments which have all too little eon- 
tact with each other—a result of the rapid and 
tremendous growth of our universities which has 
paralleled and reflected the increase in organized 
knowledge. The second is a lack of flexibility 
which manifests itself particularly when new 
appointments or promotions are to be made. 
This rigidity is in part due to extreme speciali- 
zation and departmentalization, and in part to 
the sudden retrenchments made necessary by the 
depression. We are to-day committed to many 
undertakings in teaching and research, each one 
of which is thoroughly worth while and no one 
of which could be eliminated without great loss. 
The funds of a university are, therefore, in a 
sense all mortgaged to the continuation of 
present enterprises. The university staff is dis- 
tributed, as it were, in separate groups, each 
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eagerly carrying on its own appointed tasks of 
training youths for important work and of pur- 
suing research which can not be interrupted 
without sacrificing a great deal already accom- 
plished. 

Many of the proper functions of a university 
proceed smoothly and effectively by means of 
the present highly departmentalized organiza- 
tion. The development has had many good re- 
sults. But still more might be accomplished in 
our universities if the various fields of knowl- 
edge could be brought into closer contact. Fur- 
thermore, a serious problem arises nowadays as 
to the proper place in such a “frozen situation” 
for an original mind with a wide scope. There 
are a number of mature scholars and scientific 
investigators who are not to-day members of 
any university staff and who would probably 
be loath to accept academic positions because 
their intellectual activities might be too rigidly 
confined within departmental limits. Such men 
may be carrying on important investigations in 
research institutes or as private scholars, but 
their influence would be incomparably greater 
if they could be brought into an academic com- 
munity. They would then be in a position to 
transmit their knowledge to a steady stream of 
students and inspire a younger generation to 
follow in their footsteps. Their influence would 
also extend to the other members of the univer- 
sity staff. All professors, assistant professors, 
and instructors in a university are to some ex- 
tent affected by a great scholar and a great 
personality who may be a fellow member of the 
faculty. The quality of their teaching and the 
vitality of their viewpoint may be profoundly 
modified by one outstanding leader near at hand 
whose breadth of vision and depth of penetra- 
tion command their respect. What the students 
receive from a university depends on what the 
whole teaching staff has to offer in the way of 
intellectual and spiritual nourishment. If the 
tone of the faculty is affected by one university 
professor, each generation of students is bene- 
fited, though many may not have the privilege 
of being actual pupils of the stimulating indi- 
vidual. University professorships would enable 
brilliant men now removed from the current of 
youth to take their proper places in the great 
educational process and impress themselves more 
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definitely on the thought of the nation. A pro. 
fessorship “without portfolio,” free from de. 
partmental restrictions, and with ample salary 
and research funds provided by the original 
endowment would appeal to men with broad 
imagination who now regard the teaching pro- 
fession with only slight interest. 

The younger faculty member now maturing 
would also benefit in many instances if he could 
look forward to the possibility of being pro- 
moted to one of these university professorships, 
Having arrived at such a position he would not 
only have rather exceptional support in the way 
of funds but also would be able to develop his 
gifts and talents along broad lines. It is the 
essence of the proposal that such university 
professorships be free from departmental re- 
strictions. They should not be assigned to any 
faculty or created with reference to any special 
subject. The corporation should be left free 
to use the money for the most distinguished 
scholar available, whether he be found within 
the present faculties or somewhere outside. 

To illustrate how such “roving professors” 
might carry on their work, allow me to give two 
Suppose that an eminent biochemist 
of wide interest and unusual imagination is ap- 
pointed as a university professor of biochem- 
istry. He would have at his disposal from the 
endowment of the chair a considerable annual 
budget for his research. He would be respon- 
sible only to the president—no dean, no depart- 
mental chairman, would tell him that he must 
teach this or that subject or “carry his load” 
of administrative work. He would be free to 
carry on investigation in any laboratory in the 
university; and since he would be a distin- 
guished scientist it seems safe to assume that the 
medical school, the biological laboratory and 
the chemistry department in the faculty of arts 
and sciences would vie with each other in their 
hospitality. At the start we may imagine that 
he settles in the chemistry laboratory in Cam- 
bridge and gives a course which would attract 
advanced undergraduates in the college as well 
as graduate students in biology, chemistry and 
from the medical school. Later he perhaps 
moves to the medical school, and then after a 
period of years as the nature of his problem 
changes he returns to Cambridge and makes the 
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biological laboratory his headquarters for the 
remainder of his career. 

As a second example, let us assume that a 
brilliant man trained as a lawyer, later noted 
as an historian, active in public life, interested 
in all vital problems of government and learn- 
ng, He will be 
welcomed by the faculties of law, business, arts 
and sciences (in particular by the departments 
of government, history and economics). The 
unique library of the law school may be his 
physical locus for the first few years—he may 
offer a course of lectures of the greatest assis- 
tance to advanced students in government and 
history. Over a period of years his field of 
scholarly work may gradually develop along 
somewhat different lines and a group of his 
research assistants will now be found working 
in the business school. 

All through his academic career a university 
professor would be free to teach the subject 
in which he was most vitally interested. Al- 
though with respect to the budget he would 
have no departmental connections, yet he would 
be a member of the departments and faculties 
in which he offered courses and with which he 
hecame associated in connection with his re- 
search. His graduate students would come up 
for their advaneed degrees through the regular 
channels of perhaps several faculties. Like 
other distinguished professors with more ortho- 
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dox titles, he would be a member of one of the 
advisory committees on research which from 
time to time meet with the president and consult 
on general policy. 

On the death or retirement of the two hypo- 
thetical men mentioned above, what then? Must 
the governing boards attempt to find another 
biochemist, another legal historian? Not at all. 
Unless the most interesting and promising men 
available within the university or without hap- 
pen to be in these fields, no successors in these 
subjects would be appointed. The endowment 
for one chair might be used to promote a young 
professor of psychology, let us say, who as a 
university professor would have improved re- 
search facilities and could take advantage of 
the new appointment to move to the medical 
school and work in cooperation with its depart- 
ment of psychiatry. The endowment of the 
other chair might enable the university to attract 
a private scholar or a brilliant writer who has 
hitherto preferred to remain outside the aca- 
demic circle. And so it would go. In a few 
generations the list of these university profes- 
sors would include the names of many of the 
great men contributing to the cultural history 
of this country, and the then occupants might be 
engaged in the study of subjects of which we do 
not as yet even dream.—James Bryant Conant, 
president of Harvard University, in his report 
to the Board of Overseers. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS 

THE twenty-second annual meeting of the 
American Association of University Professors, 
held at St. Louis on December 30 and 31, in 
connection with the meetings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
was notable both for a large and unusually rep- 
resentative attendance of 175 members from 
122 institutions and for the amount of important 
business, which required an extra session on the 
second day. Among the regular annual reports, 
those of the committees on academic freedom 
and tenure and on organization and conduct of 
local chapters were of particular interest. In 





the former were analyzed seventy-four com- 
plaints of alleged violation of the principles of 
freedom or tenure during the past year com- 
pared with sixty in 1934 and eighty-five in 1933. 
A total of 340 cases for the past six years was 
noted by Professor S. A. Mitchell in his address 
as retiring president, but in the committee report 
it was emphasized that an increasing number of 
cases were adjusted or withdrawn, that adminis- 
trators were more and more manifesting accept- 
ance of the principles involved and that a most 
encouraging cooperation in -furthering their 
observance was being developed with the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. 

Preliminary reports of special committees on 
effect of depression and recovery on higher edu- 
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cation, on place and function of faculties in 
university and college government and on free- 
dom of speech gave promise of significant devel- 
opments in each of these fields of committee 
activity. The purpose of the one on freedom 
of speech, it was explained, is “external” in 
contrast to the committee on freedom and tenure, 
as it aims to function only in cooperation with 
other national groups opposing any efforts to 
limit due freedom of speech in any field within 
or without the educational world. A somewhat 
extensive “exploratory” survey of the committee 
on effect of depression and recovery, with de- 
tailed comprehensive questionnaire, is published 
in the January Bulletin of the association. The 
annual reports of the committee on academic 
freedom and tenure, of other committees and of 
the officers and council are to be printed in the 
February issue. 

The action of the meeting most widely re- 
ported in the press was a unanimous vote, on 
recommendation of the committee on academic 
freedom and tenure, removing the University of 
Pittsburgh from the eligible list of the associa- 
tion. Other actions included a resolution en- 
dorsing “any and all means calculated to prevent 
the United States both from becoming involved 
in any war in other countries and also from 
reaping any advantages from the prolongation 
of war conditions in any other countries.” 

The two luncheons were addressed respec- 
tively by President Irving Maurer, of Beloit 
College, as representative of the Association of 
American Colleges, who emphasized the value 
of the association and urged the importance, 
from the administrative point of view, of an 
active local chapter in each institution; and by 
President K. T. Compton, who forcefully dis- 
cussed the situation in regard to teachers’ oaths. 

The following officers were elected to serve 
for two years: A. J. Carlson, Chicago, presi- 
dent; S. H. Slichter, Harvard, vice-president ; 
Louise Pound, Nebraska, vice-president; and 
also as members of the council, serving for three 
years: E. C. Kirkland, Bowdoin College; Joseph 
Allen, City College of New York; B. W. Kun- 
kel, Lafayette College; W. H. Michener, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; R. S. Austin, 
University of Cincinnati; J. H. Kusner, Uni- 
versity of Florida; Fernandus Payne, Indiana 
University; A. C. Krey, University of Minne- 
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sota; Laura A. White, University of Wyoming, 
M. H. Bissell, University of Southern Califor. 
nia. 

An important action of the council was the 
election of Dr. Ralph E. Himstead, professor of 
law at Syracuse University, as general secretary 
of the association, succeeding Professor W. W. 
Cook, formerly of Johns Hopkins, now of 
Northwestern University. Professor Himstead 
received his A.B. at the University of Illinois 
in 1917, the J.D. in 1921 and the M.A. in 1924 
from Northwestern University, and the S.J.D. 
from the Harvard Law School in 1929. Sinee 
1924, he has been professor of law at Syracuse. 
It is expected that he will assume charge of the 
national office in Washington on June 1. In the 
meantime Professor H. W. Tyler has charge of 
the office as acting general secretary. 

For the past year there was reported a gain 
of about 1,200 in the membership of the associa- 
tion, bringing the total to over 12,500, distrib- 
uted among 485 institutions and 283 local chap- 
ters. 


H. W. T. 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Year Book, 1935. Pp. xiii+219. 4 plates. 
Carnegie Endowment, Washington, D. C. 

CASTELL, ALBUREY. A College Logic: an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Argument and Proof. 
Pp. 401. Macmillan. $2.00. 

FOSTER, JOSEPHINE C., and NEITH E. HEADLEY. 
Education in the Kindergarten. Pp. 380. Amer- 
ican Book Co. $2.00. 

GeorGE, W. H. The Cinema in School. 
Illustrated. Pitman. $1.50. 

Gray, RutH A. Bibliography of Research Studies 
in Education, 1933-1934. Bulletin No. 5, 1935, 
of the U. S. Office of Education. Pp. xv +328. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. $0.25. 

HARALAMBIDES, THEODOR. Die Schulpolitik Grie- 
chenlands. Studie zur Kulturgeschichte Neu- 
griechenlands von 1821-1935. Pp. 207. Junker 
und Dunnhaupt, Berlin. 

PAYNE, FERNANDUS, and EVELYN W. SPIETH. An 
Open Letter to College Teachers. Pp. 393. 
Principia Press. $3.25. 

RANGANATHAN, S. R. Library Administration. 
Pp. 673. Wilson. $3.75. 

SPAFFORD, IvoL. Fundamentals in Teaching Home 
Economics. Pp. xiiit+427. Wiley. $2.75. 
Principles of 
$2.00. 
Periodicals Direc- 

R. R. Bowker. $12.00. 

ELBERT V. The Growth of American 

Pp. 225. Dorrance. $2.00. 


Pp. 136. 


STRAYER, GEORGE D., and others. 
Teaching. Pp. 307. American Book Co. 
UbricH, CAROLYN F., Editor. 
tory. Pp. 389. 
WILLS, 
Higher Education. 
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A HISTORY OF WOMEN’S 
EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By THOMAS WOODY 


Professor, History of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


1388 pages 


Two Volumes 
{ Price $10.00 


‘*While we have modern histo- 
ries, political, philosophical and 
educational histories, we still 


lack one that duly takes into 
view the education of women.’’ 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
LANCASTER, PA. 


PSYCHE’S PRIMER 


by ANNIE WINsOoR ALLEN 
for 25 years Head of Roger Ascham School 


A new kind of book on human nature and 
conduct. Basic psychology made vivid. 
Delightfully illustrated. 
For parents, teachers, social workers and 
psychologists. 
$1.25, 80 pages, 36 illustrations, 
hand lettered. 
Annie Winsor Allen 


9 Myrtle St., White Plains, N. Y. 
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TWELFTH 
EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK 


of the International Institute 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


| This new issue of the Educational Yearbook of the International Institute, edited by I. L. 
| Kandel, is devoted to a topic which is of immediate interest to education. It gives accounts 
of the organization and activities of teachers’ associations in eighteen countries, including 
the United States, and in the Federation Internationale and the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. It deals with the contributions of such organizations to the progress 
of education, the improvement of the status of teachers, and the participation of teachers 
in politics. An account of the conflict between teachers as a body and the government of 
France deals with an issue which is specially relevant in the present American situation. 
The volume presents material which has never been brought together before. 


630 pp. Cloth, $3.70. 





BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
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Now Available 


Comprehensive Examinations in the 
Social Sciences and 


Comprehensive Examinations in 


American Colleges 


By EpwarpD SaFrorD JONES 
Director of Personnel Research, The University of Buffalo 


Two pertinent investigations regarding this important development in our colleges today, 
made under a subvention from the General Education Board for the Association of American 
Colleges. COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES is a basic 
study, scientifically treated, setting forth what college teachers and administrators, undergradu- 
ates and graduates think, and what actual practice shows about the comprehensive examination 
and related problems. 434 pp. $2.50. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is a monograph 
of comprehensive examination questions in History, Economics, Government, Sociology and 
Psychology, with analytical comment by Dr. Jones and experienced colleagues in these fields. 
128 pp. $1.25 (paper). 

No one interested in better college teaching can afford to be without these two important 
volumes. Both books will be sent in response to a combination order for $3.50. Address. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 














Do you want a comprehensive 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of MENTAL TESTS 


RATING SCALES? 


In the preparation of this bibliography every available known source of information 
about tests and rating scales has been investigated, including psychological and educa- 
tional literature, test bibliographies previously published, publishers’ lists and library 
catalogs. Every clue to new information has been persistently traced. The list may be 
considered approximately complete to July, 1932, and is international in scope. (Approx. 
3,000 titles conveniently classified. Also author index and lists of 121 periodicals and 
127 valuable reference sources. ) 

To the PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 

522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

N OT E—This bibliography has been compiled 
Please send . copies of Bibliography over a period of years by Dr. Gertrude H. Hil- 
of Mental Tests at $3.00 per copy plus postage. dreth of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and submitted to THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION for pub- 
lication. We believe it a reference book of 
immediate and lasting value to psychologists, 
Address educators, personnel managers, vocational coun- 
selors, librarians, ete. Price $3.00 per copy. 
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